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be found in that debate, that there was then a strong con- || measure. 


viction at the North of the existence of some sinister man- 
agementin the South connected with this subject. I will 
first quote a few passages from the specch of the Hon. Isaac 
iii, of New Hampshire, the reputed author of the address 
putforth by the Jate Baltimore convention, and circulated 
extensively in the extra Globe : 

* * Now, sir, as much as I abbor the doings of weak or 
wicked men, who are moving this abolition question at the 
North, I yet have not as bad an opinion of them as I have 


of some others who are attempting to make of these puerile | 


proceedings an object of alarin to the whole South. 


“<< Of all the vehicles, tracts, pamphlets, and newspapers 


printed and circulated by the Abolivonists. there are noten 
or twenty of them who have contributed so much to the ex- 
citement as a single newspaper printed in this city. I need 
not name this paper, when I inform you that for the last 
five years it bas been laboring to produce a northern and 


exouthern party ; to fan the flame of sectional prejudices ; to L 
open wider the breach; to drive harder the wedge which || The fact was, | believe, that Mr. Calhoun had then 


ehall divide the North from the South. 
“* It is the newspaper which libels the whole North by 
representing the almost united people of that region to be 


insincere in their efforts to prevent the mischief of a tew | 
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i} nounced by Mr. Clay on that occasion, that Mr. 
| Calhoun (who, the year before, had introduced 
resolutions seeming to take the position that the 
admission of the right of petition, or the acknowl- 
edgment of the power to abolish slavery in the 
District, was synonymous with a grant of power 
to abolish slavery in the States) came forward and 
acknowledged that the abolition movement was 
at an end; that there was no longer any danger; | 
|| that it was smothered and stifled by the declara- 
| tion of these sentiments from the great leader of 
the Whig party. It continued stifled until that | 
election was over, and how long after Ido not 
know, when it was revived again in the South. | 


| 
|| come over to the support of Mr. Van Buren, who | 
had recognized the power of Congress to abolish 


slavery in the Districtof Columbia. I referred to 


fanatical and mixguided persons who are engaged in the || jt in thiS letter, but forbore to state the principle 
| 


abolition cause. 


Then I quote Mr. Niles’s authority, quite as | 


strong as Mr. Hill’s, and perhaps stronger, anc 
add: 

* My opinion was, that, whether the petitioners had strict 
right on their side or not, sound policy dictated the recep 
tion and reference of their petitions. I believed that any 


unusual course in regard to them would give undue import- | 
ance to the movements of the Abolitionists, furnish new || tenance of the Union. 


ground for agitation, and rather increase the existing excite- 
ment than allay it. In my opinion, a report from a com- 


mittee at each session—temperate, yet firm, and unqualified |; present, but Iam explaining the course I took 


in its conclusion —would have been well calculated to cor- || under the circumstances which were referred to || | 4 ' 
|| perfectly free to form and regulate their domestic ins 


it 


rect false impressions at the North; to dispel prejudices, 
and preventthat ferment and angry feeling at the South 
which, at that stage of the question, was calculated to do 
mischief. Whether right or wrong, and without pretending 
to censure those friends who differed from me, I have uni- 
tormly held these opinions ; yet I willadd, that few gentie 
men in the South would be more prepared for prompt and 
decisive measures of resistance and protection, should the 
rights aud interests of the South connected with this sub 
ject ever be invaded through Congress, or otherwise, than 
anyself. 

‘This question was very fully discussed in the Senate in 
183). 
trom the speeches of several gentlemen of the Administra- 


tion party, who took part in that debate. I will first present | 


you with a short extract from the speech of the Hon. Isaac 
Hill, whose opinions have already been referred to on an- 
other point: 


** Deny (said Mr. Hill) the right of petition to the mis- || Mr. Van Buren and Mr. Clay admitted it; and 


guided men and women who are induced, from no bad mo- 
tive, to petition for the abolition of slavery in the District, 
aud you do more to increase their numbers than will thou 
sands of dollars paid to the emissaries who traverse the 
country to distribute abolition tracts, and to spread abolition 
doctrines.’ 


* ] will next request your attention to the sentimentof the | 


Hon. Mr. Wall. Senator from New Jersey : 


“Sir, we all, North and Suuth, abhor Abolitionism and || What did I say in those extracts which my col- | 


incendiarism. But whatis it? It is the crimsoning the reli- 
vion of peace with the blood of our fellow. men. Itis setting 
fire to the whole edifice, in order to purify it from the stain 
ofa single spot. This, sir,1s monomaniaism ; itis fanatical. 
How, sir, can this be put down? By persecution? No, sir; 
it is its life’s blood, its aliment. Sir, the only way of put- 
ting down fanaticism is by infamy or ridicule. The history 
of fanaticism, in all ages, and in all countries, teaches us 
this lesson.’ ”? 


This was in support of the policy of receiving | 


abolition petiuions, Now, hear the strong language 
of Mr. Buchanan, of Pennsylvania, on the sub- 
ject of receiving abolition petitions; and I trust I 
shall have the attention of honorable Senators, 
while I read the opinion of Mr. Buchanan: 


** Let it once be understood that the sacred right of peti- 
tion and the cause of the Abolitionists must rise or must 
fall together, and the consequences must be fatal. I would 
therefore warn southern gentiemen to reflect seriously in 
what situation they place their friends to the North by in- 
fisting that this petition shall not be received. 


** We have just as little right to interfere with slavery in | 
the South as we have to touch the right of petition. Whence || them. 


Can a republican government exist o My colleague, passing over my votes on the 


is right derived ? 
witout it? Man might as well attempt to exist without 
breathing the vital air. No government, possessing any of 
the elements of liberty, has ever existed, or can ever exist, 
unless its citizens or subjects enjoy this right.” 

Iam assailed by my colleague on the ground 
that J voted to receive abolition petitions; and 
here are many of the most leading men of the 
country and of the age pursuing the same course. 
Mr. Clay took that course. Mr. Calhoun said no 
free government could exist without the right of 
petition, The passages which I have read were 
from a debate in 1836. In 1839, Mr. Clay made 


a speech, in which he reviewed the whole ground, | 
I re- | 


and announced his opinions very clearly. 
member it very well, for I jived in the same mess 
with him at that time. He took extraordinary 
pains to lay down what he considered to be the 


true doctrine. He believed that Congress had the || it my duty to sustain them. I did not hesitate to || With the amendments submitted by Mr. Dovc1as, 


I will extract a few passages, relating to this point, || Uttered. My colleague holds me up as an advo- 


or motive on which this change was made. I al- 
luded to it in corroboration of the idea that the 
interests of party, the ambitious and mischievous 
views of aspirants for public honors, had fomented | 
a division between the North and the South, and | 
made so much difficulty about it with no regard 
either for the interests of the South or the main- 
Those times have passed. 
||} lam not holding this language in regard to the 


'| by my colleague to show that I had long been | 
| looking to the North. 
| Ido not care to refer to the paragraphs which 

my colleague read from a speech made by me in 
| 1850, on the compromise measures of that period, 
because I do not at all repent them, ag I under- 
stand them. There may, perhaps, be an acci- 
dental misprint; | have not had time to examine; 
| but I do not wish to retract any sentiment I then 


| eate of the policy of abolition in the District of 
| Columbia, as conceding the power of Congress 
| to abolish slavery in this District. I have just | 
||} shown how many others admitted the power. 


‘| even Mr. Calhoun, who had two years before pro- | 
| nounced it destructive to the Union, then consid- 

ered the doctrines announced by Mr. Clay to be 
| settled. My sentiments in relation to that sub- 
|| ject are cited against me to show my abolition 
tendencies, or my disposition to court the North. | 


‘league read yesterday? I said that even if I 
| doubted the power, I felt bound to defer to the 


opinions of the many eminent men who had en- || c it Wi a 
|| duced by the Committee on Territories, after their 


tertained these sentiments, to such an extent as 
not to place any confidence in my own judgment. | 
I said it was a desirable object, if ut could be done 
on safe principles, to remove that apple of dis- 
cord between the North and the South, which 
had given rise to so much excitement in relation 
| to the question of the reception or rejection of 
|| petitions; that if it could be done satisfactorily to 
|| both sides, it would be a happy event; but I said 
| at the same time it could not be done unless you 
|| made some provisiog for removing the emanci- 
|| pated slaves. I declared that on no other condi- 
| tion would it be safe to the surrounding States, 
| 

| 





|| Maryland and Virginia, to abolish slavery in the 
District of Columbia. | hold the same sentiments 
now. 


I do not find the least occasion to change 


|| compromise measures of 1850, alluded to my votes 


on the repeal of the Missouri compromise by the 
|| Kansas-Nebraska act of 1854. He said that act 
_was only an interpretation of the compromise 
|| measures of 1850, for which I had voted. He con- 
| tends that those acts repealed the Missouri com- 
|| promise, inasmuch as they gave to the people of 
|| the Territories power, control, and jurisdiction of 
|| the whole subject while in the territcrial condition, 
_and provided that when they came to be admitted 
| into the Union as States, they should be admitted 
| with or without slavery, as their constitution at 
the time might prescribe. I voted for the compro- 
mise measures of 1850. ‘They were not satisfac- 
|| tory to me in all respects, but under the circum- 
| stances in which the country was placed, I thought 


power under the Constitution to abolish — vote for them without regard to the ground stated | 


in the District of Columbia; but he urged wit 
great force the inexpediency of adopting such 


¥ my colleague, as to the right of the people of a 
| Territory to legislate on the subject of slavery. I | 


So satisfactory were the sentiments an- || 


i} 
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| wanted the whole question permanently gei:), 
ttled 





and if we had had such a statement then‘as I out, “iples of 
| posed was possible to be made, and as jx or promise 2 
to me there was a prospect of making, We show's a jE was dety 
never have heard of this question oa _ ‘ a 
_** sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof.” esky mrt 
|} on this maxim the friends of the Union act. sor ose WI 


1850. We said, ‘let us do the best we ean." 
us make such enactments as will be most lik, 
to settle this question between the North and rd 

| South; and we did it. ‘na 

But my colleague says that I voted for the 





; ; : renea| ane 
of the Missouri compromise, of which | compla fe 
| . 2s wialy eva 
/so much as the origin and source of al] the mi ee Weller, 
° o . iS-= ced. 
chiefs and disturbances that have taken place in Here the 


Kansas, and the fearful agitation that exists in; : 
‘country. Let us see what I actually did yots for promise Wa 
| I have before me the Journal of the Senate for ures of 18 
| 1854; and when the bill to organize the Territory striking It 
_ of Nebraska was taken up, it appears that the &,,.. clause rept 
| ator from Illinois offered an amendment to strike 


of tne bill v 


not have re 


| out, in section fourteen, the words: « Whj9) said no. 
was superseded by the principles of the legislation Mr. BE! 
| of 1850, commonly called the compromise meas. facts if he 


ures,’’ and to insert: 


| § Which being inconsistent with the Principle of pop 
| intervention, by Congress, with slavery in the States and 
| Territories, as recognized by the legislation of 1850, com iderati 
| monly called the compromise measures, is hereby declare, qonemnes" 

| inoperative and void, it being the true intent and meanins “On moti 
| of this act not to legislate slavery into any Territory or Stare by striking © 
nor to exclude it therefrom, but to leave the people thereo? superseded t 
‘ mouly calle 
‘ Whieh, bel 
tervention b 


Mr. JO! 
is on the J 
the same J 


: . . Litu- 
| tions in their own way, subject only to the Constitution of 
| the United States.”’ 


. . ° yitories, aS 
The section which it was proposed to amend ruonly calle 
was in these words: jnoporative 


“ That the Constitution and all laws of the United State; 
which are not locally inapplicable, shall have the same force 
and effect within the said Territory of Nebraska ag else. 
where within the United States, except the eighth section 
of the act preparatory to the admission of Missouri jyio 
the Union, approved March 6, 1820, which was supersede) 
by the principles of the legislation of 1850, commonly called 
the compromise measures.’’ 

The vote on this amendment was merely a 

choice between two different forms of expression: 


| but I presume this is the vote upon which my 


ing of this @ 
State, nor t 
qereof per 
jnstitutions 
tion of the 

My col 
clause of 
comprom 
ie Senat 
retain In 


. triction. 
colleague commented yesterday, ‘when he said { _ B) 
had voted for this obnoxious measure, which | sini 

decl be th d origin of the rs 
now declare to be the source and origin of the aiaalt 
| mischiefs that have afflicted the country during ca hee 

| as e nou 
the last four years. He asserts that by voting for } i 1 

. : . yurse 

this amendment, | gave my sanction to that meas- . 
to go WI 


ure, and I have heard other gentlemen assert the ha bint 
ue © 


found th 
thought 
sentative 
& ippose 
measure 
Represe 


as we W 


same thing. 

I voted to strike out one form in which that 
principle was announced and insert another. The 
form which I voted to strike out was that intro- 


first report and bill had been recommitted. The 
| question was on striking out the language in which 
| the Missouri compromise was proposed to be re- 





|| pealed by the second bill introduced into the Sen- aed 
|| ate after the committee had agreed to incorporate eal os 
| Mr. Dixon’s proposition in some shape, and to ala 
| insert the language which I first read. | voted nd 
| for that motion. The clause of repeal was in the poene ty 
bill before, and if the honorable Senator from Illi- ane frie 
| nois were here I would call upon him to say that lietasts 
| I did not give my assent to that provision in the The vo 
| reported bill. On the simple question whether the 6th 
| the repeal should be couched in the form in which oe 
it was reported, or in the other form proposed, | the bil 
voted with the South and with the Democratic eiieadh 
arty. . 
; i conoid to my old associates of the South, _— 
tomy Whigand my Democratic friends, when | of the 
| made up my mind to go against that measure, dies 
| that I would still go with them to perfect the bill ida 
in any way they thought proper. I said that! eeebl 
would not vote with the gentlemen standing 11 of Cor 
| opposition to it, on the questions which they might dane 
| present to harass its friends; but I would go with My 
them on the amendments to the bill. Thatisnot dene 
the only instance in which I voted in conformity South 
with their wishes as to the shape in which they 10- while 
tended to put the bill. . : North 
| Mr. JOHNSON, of Tennessee. It is always my si 
proper to have the facts right, and after we get the ple of 
| facts right we can draw our own conclusions from new 
them. By turning to the Journal of the Senate prese 
| for 1854, page 162, we find that Senate bill No. 22, Langu 
from the Committee on Territories, was uader a 
| consideration; and then: ra ignor 
| * On motion by Mr. Cuase, to amend thesame by striking such 
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——~ section fourteen, the words ‘ was superseded by the 
Wty ies of the legislation of 1850, commonly called the 
pre rontise Measures,” 

“ip was determined in the negative—yeas 13, nays 30. 

. ou motion by Mr. Dawson, 
yeas uid nays being desired by one fifth of the Sen- 
Those a vored in the affirmative are— 

« Messrs. Allen, ; 
.. seward, Sinith, Stuart, Sumner, Wade, Walker. 
-ppose who voted in the negative are— 

«Messrs. Adams, Atchison, Badger, Bayard, Bell, Ben- 
Bright, Brodhead, Butler, Clay, Dawson, Dixon, 
Nin of fowa, Douglas, Evans, Fitzpatrick, Geyer, Hun- 
tor, joues of ‘Tennessee, Mallory, Mason, Norris, Pettit, 
<oygatian, Shields, Slidell, Thompson of Kentucky, ‘lou- 
oy, Weller, Williams.” 

, ‘Here the motion was to strike out that portion 
of the bill which declared that the Missouri com- 





# Th 


i, 


i 
ii 


| 


ss, Chase, Everett, Fish, Foot, Ham- | 


promise Was superseded by the compromise meas- | 
yes of 1850; and my colleague voted against 


«riking itout. If it had been stricken out, the 


clause repealing the Missouri restriction would | 
not have remained in the bill; but my colleague | 


aid no. 
; Mr. BELL. My colleague can correct me in 
facts if he pleases. 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Tennessee. I state what 
son theJournal. At page 188 of the Journal of 
he same year, We find, the same bill being under 


ynsideration, another amendment was offered: 
«On motion of Mr. Dovueias, to amend the amendment 
by striking out, in section fourteen, the words ‘ which was 
superseded by the principles of the legislation of 1850, com- 
monly called the compromise measures,’ and inserting, 
‘Which, being inconsistent with the principle of non-in- 
tervention by Congress with slavery in the States and Ter- 
ritories, as recognized by the legislation of 1850, com- 
monty called the compromise measures, is hereby declared 
jue porative and void; it being the true intent and mean- 
ing of this act not to legislate slavery into any Territory or 
State, nor to exclude it therefrom, but to leave the people 
mereof perfectly free to form and regulate their domestic 
jnstitutions in their own way, subject only to the Constita 
tion of the United States.’ ” 


My colleague voted against striking out that 
clause of the bill which repealed the Missouri 
compromise; and on this amendment offered by 
tue Senator from Illinois, he recorded his vote to 


t 
C 


retain in the bill the repeal of the Missouri re- | 


striction. 

Mr, BELL. It was not at all inconsistent with 
my views for me to vote in both these instances 
precisely as I did. 
motion, I did not choose to be diverted from the 
course | had marked out for myself, which was 
to go with the friends of the bill to perfect it. If 
the history of the. bill be examined, it will be 
found that I voted to give it such a shape that I 
thought it could never pass the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and possibly not the Senate. I did not 
suppose, I could not have supposed that such a 


measure could be forced through the House of | 


Representatives, if put in a definite shape, so far 


When Mr. Chase made his | 


| 


} 


as we were able to do so, consistently with the | 


views of a majority of the gentlemen who sup- 
ported it. I think that on parliamentary princi- 
ples | was perfectly justified in voting as I did on 


to the dictates of my feelings connected with my | 


associations with the South. Many of my south- | 


ern friends had my assurance that I would not || contingencies; and | have looked to what must | 


disturb the bill while they were putting itin shape. 
The vote to which my colleague alludes was on 
the 6th of February, 1854, when the question first 


came up for decision by the Senate as to the shape |, 


the bill should assume. I gave that vote con- 
scientiously with regard to the views which I had. 
lt was my feeling at the time to make the bill as 
explicitas possible. That bil! went forth a repeal 


of the Missouri compromise; but even at last it | 


did not go forth in that explicit and direct man- 
her which it seemed to me at the time and since, 


‘tought to have done in justice to the legislation | 


of Congress on such a question. But I shall not 
Stop now to notice that point. 
My colleague points to my vote on the reten- 


tion of that clause as extending my hand to the | 


South for the purpose of keeping them firm, || 


while I voted against the bill to coneiliate the 
‘orth, thus seeking to unite the two sections in 
my support when I should come before the peo- 
ple of the United States for higher honors than*! 
howenjoy. That is the view my colleague has 
Presented as to my course on this subject, and his 
‘“anguage imports deliberation and celdeiadon: 


I would only desire to ask one question on this | 
Point: is the whole South to be considered so | 


‘§norant and credulous as to be imposed upon by 
Such a vote as that, when I voted against the bill 


/ not misinformed, he signalized himself by bring- 


} 


i} 
i} 
i} 


| sagacity fully; and who ever could conceive that 


| league has heaped upon me? Perhaps he is the 


| Tcould have done if I had been disposed to pander and ap- 


|| done probably what [ have supposed him capable || 
| of doing whenever the time comes when he shall 
| be tempted to it—carry the torch of domestic dis- || 


| county in the west whenever he shall be tempted | 


| 
| 
| I have met him, | began to forma more favorable | 
| opinion of him. || that he claims such superiority over everybody 
| 
i 
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itself? Again, could any sensible or rational man, | 
any human being of the least intelligence, who | 
had such aspirations as my colleague imputes to 
me, ever suppose that they could be realized under 
such an obviously double, fraudulent course as he 
indicates mine to have been? Whoever expects 
success in this country without the confidence of 
his own section, to a large degree, at all events? 
My colleague must suppose that I have very little 
knowledge, very little power of observation on a 
question of this sort, when he chooses to impute 
to me motives of that description, if he supposes 
I could cheat the South into the opinion that I 
was really intending to protect their interests by 
such trickery as this. If I could suppose myself || 
to have the character pictured by my colleague— 
** Wiring in and wiring out, 
Leaving the people all in doubt 


Whether the snake which made the track } 
Was going North, or coming back ;” | 








—if 1 could believe that such imputations could 
attach to my character, [ would hold myself as 
infamous in my own estimation of myself, and I 
should trust that all mankind would fix the brand | 
ofinfamy on me. But take my conservative course | 
in regard to the reception of abolition petitions; 
take.my course on the compromise measures of | 
1850, and on the Kansas-Nebraska bill in 1854, 
the developmentsof which I think have shown my | 


all this deserved such imputations as my col- 
only man in the country who could be capable of 
such a thing. Ido not say that he is; but from 

the course of that Senator yesterday, and his | 


premeditated purpose, aspirations for the highest | 
honors of the country, if there is a man here ca- |} 
pable of it, it is him, not me; and if he is capable 
of it, he ought to be consigned to the same in- | 
famy that I prescribe for myself if | were capable | 
of it. 
Now, sir, I will trace the course of my colleague 
a little, in reference to the elections of which he 
spoke. He said, in his speech of yesterday: 


**T know where I stand on this question. I know what 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
\| 
| 
| 
1} 
’ 


; 7 1 
peal to the fanaticism that exists on this question, even in |} 
my own State.” } 


What could he have done? 


He could have || 


cord from Johnson county in the east, to Shelby | 


by his ambition todo it. Since meeting with my | 
colleague here, in the friendly passages I have | 
had with him out of the Senate, I began to correct | 
my opinion of what [ supposed might be his dis- 
position whenever he should be tempted to it by || 
being thwarted in his career, to become the in- 


2 | cendiary on this question in my.own State. I 
the amendments to the bill, but I voted according || 


have looked to the possibility of what I must be- 
lieve to be a proposition seriously entertained in |! 
the South—a dissolution of the Union in certain 


inevitably happen in that event in some of the | 


| slave States; and I have looked upon my colleague | 


as a man with that sort of temper, disposition, || 
and principles who would not hesitate to bring 
the question home in Tennessee, whatever might 
be the consequences. Since my intercourse with 
him here, however, I began to have somewhat | 
different views in regard tohim. From the casual 
conversation which I have had in society where 


| 
| 
| 
i 
j 
| 


But to what does he allude, when he speaks of 


what he could have done? He has told you that 


the Kansas-Nebraska act was one of the main ] body? 
subjects in issue between himself and his oppo- || 


nent, Colonel Gentry, in 1855, which was dis- | 


/ been guilty of such double conduct? 
| imitated the windings of the snake? .I had no 





western sections of the State. In the election of 
1855, my colleague, I presume, will not deny that 
he continued to hold that doctrine, and that he 
expressed it in the most inflammatory language. 
He did not forbear to avow his doctrine. He was 
too proud; he felt too censcious of his power, to 
yield to any interest there might be in Middle or 
Western Tennessee to induce hira to change his 
opinions. He has been consistent and persever- 
ing in them, though I understand that, since this 
agitation has risen to such a height, or since 1850, 
according to the vindication I have heard from his 
friends, he has ceased to urge his doctrine upon 
the people, though he has not abandoned it. In 
the election of 1855, unless I have been falsely in- 
formed from numerous respectable sources, when 
he was called upon to avow or disavow the sea- 
timents attributed to him on this point, his ap- 
peals were as inflammatory as ever. 

In the course of the canvasses in Tennessee, the 
female population usually come out to hear thé 
champions on both sides in their debates, at bar- 
becues and other occasions got up for the purpose 
of hearing them declaim on the subject of politics; 
and he asserted a doctrine which placed the deli- 
cate females among his auditory upon a level 
with the black wenches of the middle and west- 
ern portions of the State—the property of the 
slavelholding lords or aristocrats. 

My colleague says his election as Governor by 
a plurality of three thousand, in 1855, was deci- 
sive of the Kansas-Nebraska question. I heard 
none of the debates in that contest. I have only 
seen these statements in the public newspapers, 











" || and I have seen certificates of them. I have seen 
| whole bearing, imputing to me trickery, fraud, || 


a statement of a debate, which [ have not before 


; me now, when Mr. Gentry called upon him, be- 


fore a large audience in East Tennessee, to say 
whether he had not said so and so, having it 
written down and presented to him to say yea or 
nay, and ke recognized it as what he said and 
thought. 

Now, sir, if there is any ** wiring in and wiring 
out,’’? I should like to know who it is that has 
Who has 


wish to allude to these things. I made my re- 
marks on the presentation of the resolutions of 
the Legislature of Tennessee with the greatest 
caution. I even asked my colleague, as it was 
not usual on such occasions to make remarks, 


| that he would allow them to pass, unless he should 


feel himself imperatively called upon to say some- 
thing. He did not say that he would pursue the 
course which I suggested; but he said that his 
course would depend on the character of my re- 
marks. [Ele gave me no notice whatever of the 


| course he intended to pursue, which was in a 
| three-hour speech to bring forward ornamental 


passages which he has been in the habit of recit- 
ing on the stump, from Johnson to Shelby, when 
canvassing the State—all his studied views of the 


_ philosophy of government and the philosophy o. 


slavery—all his notions of the rights of the peo- 
ple, and squatter sovereignty,and what not. He 
has brought them all in as an answer to my 
speech, to hold me up as an unprincipled and 
profligate statesman, which he in substance and 
effect represented me to be; and, after all, he con- 


| cluded with some strikingly offensive remarks in 


relation to my pretensions as compared with his. 
He spoke of my selfconception, and said he had 


| met gentlemen of more ability than I possessed, 


even with my own conception of my powers; 
and he asked, 
« Upon what meat doth this our Cesar feed,” 


| with whom he may come in collision? 


Did I pretend to claim any superiority over any- 
Did I claim that he was not my peer? 
The pretext for such remarks was that I had stated 
that I was not his competitor. I really did not 


cussed every day all over the State, in every coun- || mean much by that remark; but as he had called 


ty, with but few exceptions. When he says what 


| me competitor twice, I thought it proper, from the 


he could have done, may I not ask what has he || tenor of his remarks, to disavow that I considered 
done on this question in the promotion of ambi- | myself his competitor; not that | did not regard 


tious aspirations? The very first time he took 
his seat in the Legislature of Tennessee, if I am 


| 
| 


ing forward a proposition to alter the apportion- 


ment of representation in the State of Tennessee, | 


contending that the existing basis of apportion- 
ment was unjust to East Tennessee, which had 


him as the peer of myself or any Senator on this 


'| floor; net that I claim any superiority over him 


in any form. , 
He recites the common-place lines commencing 
‘¢ What constitutes a State??? Men, of course; 
and I ask, what constitutes a man as he should 
be? such men as make up a State? A man of 


'| but few slaves as compared with the middle and || principle, who, in publie life particularly, will be 
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governed by high principles. I have claiméd no 
superiority over him as a member of Congress. 
Ie has said that there was a boasting by my- 
self or my friends in the convention which nom- 
inated the late candidate of the American party 
for Governor in Nashville, that I would go forth 
with my trident,and that I would crush the casque 
of any one whom I should encounter, whether he 
was Saxon or Saracen, Richard or Saladin. I dis- 
claim having made any such arrogant pretensions. 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Tennessee. My statement 
was this, that it was said in the Patriot, one of 
their papers, that the Hon. John Bell, in their 
convention, had indicated his willingness to enter 
the canvass;and that he would go into the canvass, 
and he would meet Saxon or Saracen, Richard | 
or Saladin, and that whoever came in contact 
with him his casque would be crushed. It was 
never sdaluaiesel It was taken up and repub- | 
lished in the newspapers, and the Democratic | 
party sought through their papers, and in fact at- 
tempted to provoke the honorable Senator into a 
discussion in the canvass then going on through- 
out the State. 

Mr. BELL. I heard in the Senator’s speech 
the statement that it was a boast of my own; that 
he understood I had said so, and it is treated ac- 
cordingly; and then he goes on to quote: 

* Upon what meat doth this our Cesar feed, 
‘That he is grown so great ?”? 
He says: 
“JT have had competitors who were foemen worthy of 


my steel, and they have met their fate like honorable men, 
and recognized me as such.”’ 


He speaks of my conception of myself in an- | 


other sentence. What does this language indi- 
cate? I mightask him upon what meat he hath 
fed that he has assumed a position of superiority 
far above anything | ever pretended to? | should 
like to know upon what meat he hath fed that he 
has grown so great on his own self-conception. 


3ut he said further that ‘‘a gentleman and a well | 
bred man will respect me, and all others I will | 


” 


make do it.’”” May I not exclaim, 
* Upon what meat doth this our Ceasar feed?” 


**A gentleman and a well bred man will respect 
me.”’ I will not set myself up to claim that rank 
or position. ‘* And all others I will make do it,”’ 
he says. I say to my colleague that, after his 
speech of yesterday, I cannot respect him until he 
gives proper explanations of it; and now, or atany 
time, let him attempt to make me respect him. 


There are many points which I have left unno- | 
ticed in tenderness and forbearance to the Senate. | 


I shall leave for a future occasion anything I may 
find it necessary to discuss. 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Tennessee. 
dent 





Will the Senator from Tennessee indulge the 
Chair a moment? I was called to the chair yes- 
terday by the Vice President to preside while he 


was temporarily absent on private business, when | 


this discussion commenced. I regret very much 
the character of the debate. The remarks made 
yesterday by the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
Teen I did not deem at the time strictly in 


order, but I felt too much embarrassed to inter- || 


pose as the Presiding Officer under the cireum- 
stances. The Senator, therefore, was permitted 
to proceed, the Chair relying on the usual course 
that has been pursued in the Senate of observ- 
ing courtesy in debate. I have been called to 
preside to-day by the Vice President, and it was 
due to the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Ber] 
that he should have a full opportunity to reply to 
the remarks made by the other Senator from Ten- 


Mr. Presi- | 
The PRESIDING OFFICER, [Mr. Biges.] | 





nessee, { Mr. Jounson.}] The remarks in reply are | 


of a character well calculated to excite personal 


| 


feeling, not strictly in order according to the ppin- | 


ion of the Chair, but I now state 
Mr. BELL. I put everything on a condition, 
ihe President will understand. It is conditional, 
predicated on my colleague's withdrawal of those 
charges made in his speech of yesterday. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will 
remark to the Senator that in his opinion on the 





uon to print the resolutions of the Legislature ofthe 
State of Tennessee—a discussion of the character 
that has been indulged in is not strictly in order, 
and that as Presiding Officer of the Senate it will 
be his duty to interpose and prevent further pur- 


pending question now before the Senate—the mo- 





THE CON 








|| suit of this character of discussion unless by the | 


unanimous consent of the Senate. 


Mr. BELL. Well, sir, [ give my consent if what I said within the courtesies and propri 
of this Chamber. - 


my colleague wants to say anything. 
‘Mr. JOHNSON, of Tennessee. I merely wish 


' to say to the Senate that I have no disposition to 


continue a discussion out of order. I stated this 
morning in the explanation I made, that my in- 
tention was to confine myself strictly within the 
rules of the Senate, and that if I had ‘traveled be- 
rond them, so far as the Senate was concerned, 
i was prepared to make any apology that was ne- 
cessary. I felt it due to place the allusions I have 
made to my honorable colleague on the proper 
ground. It was the furthest thing from my pur- 
pose or intention to violate any rule of this bod 

or the common courtesies of private life. My col- 
league made an opening speech on these resolu- 
tions, and the allusions which he made to the 
Democratic party, and the connection I have 
with them, and the Legislature I have the honor 
to represent here, I thought made it my duty to 
reply as I did. In consequence of the announce- 
ment made by the Chair, I shall not persist in 
going on unless by the consent of the body. My 
colleague has made a speech of two hours, pre- 
pared and conned and got by rote, going off this 
morning in the most ad vantageous manner, &s he 


is to be heard within the rules of the Senate and 
the rules of common courtesy and propriety. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question 
is on the motion of the Senator from Tennessee 
{Mr. Bext] to print the resolutions. 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Tennessee. I am in hopes 
the Presiding Officer will put the question. I 
understood I was ruled out unless by the unan- 
imous consent of the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Sen- | 
ator from Tennessee desire to proceed ? 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Tennessee. Yes, sir. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator 
has a perfect right to proceed in order. There can 
be no opposition to the Senator’s proceeding in 
order; and if theré be no objection, the Senator | 
can proceed without interruption from the Chair 
atall. The Chair hears no objection. The Sen- 


| ator from Tennessee will proceed. 


Mr. JOHNSON, of Tennessee. [shall occupy 


| the attention of the Senate buta short time. I | 
| will not make a long speech on this occasion, for 


I do not deem it necessary; because when the 
reply made by my honorable colleague, this morn- | 
ing, is reviewed, it will be found that he has not 
controverted a single fact that I stated yesterday; 
he has not answered a single argument that I pre- 
sented. He has, in the run of his remarks, at- 
tempted to extenuate or apologize for some of the 
facts I presented, and some of the arguments I 
urged; but there has been no answer, and his 
speech furnishes the most conclusive evidence of 


| the correctness and force of what I stated yester- 


day. In the little reply thatI intend to make on 
this occasion, perhaps | had better invert the order 


| of proceedings, and commence where my col- 


| league concluded. 


He seems, in the conclusion of his remarks, to 
work himself up into somewhat of an excitement. 
I thought the remarks I made this morning, when | 
he commenced his speech} would place this mat- | 
ter upon proper grounds. I said that my busi- 
ness was with him asa Senator, as a public agent, | 
that I did not attack his personal integrity or his 


| private character asa man and a gentleman. The 


conduct of the agents of the people can be scru- 


_tinized, and it is parliamentary to scrutinize it 
| with severity, without reference to their course as 


pan citizens, or their integrity as gentlemen. 
made no allusion to him as a private man; I 
made no assault on his personal integrity. I at- 
tacked him as a public man, and as a public agent. 
But my colleague has said that his statements, | 


| just made, will stand until I take back what I have 


| Senator. 





| the course of my colleague. 


said in reference to him as a public man and asa 
I made the distinction here clearly this 
I have stated facts in connection with | 
From those facts I 
have drawn some conclusions and expressed some | 
Opinions. Those opinions as given, and those. 
conclusions as drawn from the facts I stated in 
connection with his course as a public man, stand 
now just as they stood then. I have no other 


morning. 


| apolorv to make than the one I made this morn- 
| ing. Thatapology, I believe, and I know, accord- | 
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| of either, fallen in with each other; 
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ng, to- ey aehenponing at parliamentary }, 
makes the true, proper distinction, and y law, 
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My honorable colleague, however, has thoy 
proper to introduce into the discussion hope. 
vate conversations. I never lug in private , 
versations with an individual with whom | a) 


The 


| in contest, in addressing the people or in a ¢, 


erative body. Since the honorable gentleman ana 
myself have met here as Senators, we have oo. 


sionally, without design, I presume, on the Dar 


: , we have jad 
casual conversations, and in those casual eony,., 
sations it has been said that we were here ag §,... 
ators representing the same State, and thoueh ,,, 
might disagree fundamentally in reference to y),, 
principles upon which the Government shou), j, 
administered, yet personally we should cultiya;. 


| those relations that should characterize repregen;. 


atives of the same State. I responded to My co}. 
league. I told him I had no disposition to \y 
other than friendly terms, in a personal poin: 
view; that it was always my pride and ph seen 
to cultivate relations of personal friendshiy w;: 

those amongst whom I lived, who differed with »». 
politically in sentiment; and that, so far ag | wae 


| concerned, in social intercourse he would find th), 
believes, to himself and his party. All that Task |! 


I would not depart from these principles, | thip); 
I have not done so, It was my intention not | 
depart from them. In reference to the questiog 
now before the Senate, my colleague attempted ty 
elicit from me, as I thought, a statement ag tp 
what my course would be when these resolutions 
were introduced. I replied to-him, frankly, tha; 
I did not know; that it would depend on cireuy- 
stances; and that | should be controlled by the 
tenor of his remarks and the circumstances that 
came up on their presentation. Was there any 
violation of that courtesy and comity which shou! 
subsist between gentlemen, in this? He presented 
the resolutions; he made his speech; he attacked 
the party with which I am associated; he spoke 
about their mischievous course in putting these 
measures upon the country; and hence I deemed 
it right and proper to show that he had been in- 
strumental in doing this precise thing which he 
attributed to the Democratic party, and thence 
his inconsistency. 

But in the conclusion of his remarks, he tells 
the Senate and the country that until I withdraw 
certain expressions in reference to his public course 
or opinions, he will not respect me. I repeat that 
in all that intercourse that brings man in contact 
with man, | will make him respect me. I will 
leave that right there, making a full period. 

1 quoted some lines that the boys sometimes re- 

eat, and about which my colleague seems to have 
ne thinking somewhat; for they appear to have 
made an impression on his mind. 1 did it in the 
sense applied to a politician. How common is it 
to speak of politicians being wiry? While they 
seem to be with one set of interests South, they 
are playing a game for strength at the North. It 
is an every-day expression, It is found inall your 
newspapers. Is there anything personal in that! 
l undertook to show from my colleague’s course on 
the Kansas-Nebraska bill, in connection with his 
course in 1850, that he had voted for the repeal of 
the Missouri compromise; that he had voted for its 
confirmation and correct interpretation in 1854. | 
then showed that when the bill was put on 1's 
passage, he voted against it. [ thus sought to 
show that on the main proposition in the bill his 
vote identified him with the South; but he voted 
against the whole bill, thereby identifying himseli 
with the North; and then I drew the conclusion: 
might nota politician taking a course of this kind, 
look a little to the North and a little to the South‘ 

If I were disposed to enlarge on this subject, 
(but I intend to be brief,) I could go back to 159", 
and refer to the proceedings in the Senate when 
the compromise measures came up. We all re- 
member the part taken by the distinguished states- 
man of Kentucky on that occasion. Notwi!i- 
standing it had been part of my teaching and & 
part of my education to oppose that distinguished 
man, yet I always looked upon him as a gallant, 
talented, and daring leader. In 1850, when l 
witnessed his efforts here in the Senate, when be 
was struggling for what many believed to be tue 
pesceand harmony of the country, when he threw 
’ 


imself into the breach, when he was qnnens 
here receiving assaults from all quarters, and de- 


1853. 
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oe those measures, where did my honorable | 
cqarue stand? Up to the time when God, in 
- rcise of his inserutable Providence, called 
eral Lavior to— 
« The undiseover’d country, from whose bourn 
No traveler returis, 
-) Mr. Fillmore was called into power, where 
‘my colleague stand? Wasit not understood 
. he was in opposition to the course taken by 
jistinzuished statesman of Kentucky, whom 
me here to listen to with delight and pleasure | 
oryday? The gallant bearing, the noble sen- | 
wats uttered by that great man during that 
vest, brought me up nearer to him and removed 
any of the prejudices I had contracted in earl 
vm. in reference to him. General Taylor, with 
gli the patronage of the Administration, took his 
sand in favor of what was called the non-action 
soley, leaving the country and the questions to 
ake care of themselves, though dissolution might 
soe, though the country was bleeding. He was 
¢ letting in California, and leaving'‘all the other 
westions unsettled. Have we forgotten that 
-ong simile that was presented in the Senate, 
iy Mr. Clay holding up his hand, extending his 
‘ywers, and Saying that there were five bleeding 
wounds, and that the Administration only pro- 
nosed to stop one, leaving the other four bleeding | 


| 


qu 


pt fusely ? ae . | 
ty this condition of things, and when that man 
was appealing to the country, where did the great 


compromiser—I mean my honorable colleague— | 
snd? He stood here sustaining the Administra- || 
“jon, and against Mr. Clay. Until General Tay- 
jor died, in July, 1850, here he stood, opposing all 
those measures, giving the weiglit of his reputa- 
,, and the benefit of his talents, in opposition 
that distinguished man who has acquired some 
ation as a compromiser, and deservedly so. 
Vere did he stand while those five wounds were | 
ge? After the President passed from time 
seternity, and Mr. Fillmore came in, and action | 
just ullumately be had, and his leader was gone | 
» he came up to support the compromise, | 
When you take my hénorable colleague’s course 
on allthe measures with which he has been con- 
nected, you find a disposition rather to go along 
oiboti sides. Itishishistory. Take his speeches, || 
withall his power to refine and double-distill, and 
theyrun along carrying arguments on both sides; 
itishard to tell where he will locate until his vote || 
8 given. 

My honorable colleague yesterday evening, in 
the midst of his excitement, (which was so great 
that he refused to allow anybody to movean ad- | 
journment,) inreferring to what I had done, said 
tiat Lhad my documents dog-eared; and I had 
made a terrible onslaught. Why, sir, a portion 
of tie things that were used by me were gotten up 
alter the discussion commenced, Inthe very same 
remarks he told the Senate that he had studied his 
speech; that le had conned it; that he had mem- 
orized it; but that he had not delivered it in the 
Senate as he had prepared it; that he-was careful 
iv Selecting the terms he used. I have no fault to 
find with that; but where is the force of the ob- 
jection that I should have had a document ready 
toquote? I did have some references. I can in- 
formimy honorable colleague, if he does not know 
it, that L try to imitate; sometimes I am an im- 
ator; and T remember reading the old maxim 
“always keep your powderdry.”’ It wasagreat 
maxim with Cromwell. I did not know but that 
le might come in here on the presentation of these 
resolutions, Or on some other occasion, and make 
an ouslaught on Democracy and the principles I 
advocated, and I wanted to be prepared, come 
when he might, to meet his assaults; for I knew 
they could be met and answered successfully. 
Dog-eared! I think if my colleage had dog-eared |, 
some of his documents a little more than he has 
done, he would have been.more fortunate in some 
particulars than he has been. 

The most of the speech that has been made to- 
day has been an attempt to show that public a“ 
‘on in Tennessee has not come in conflict with his. 

erepeats what I stated yesterday, that! had can- 
vassed the State from Johnson to Shelby, and 
that I made the issue upon every stump. That is 
true. I did make the issue with my competitor, 1] 
Colonel Gentry, who was a man popular in man- | 
hers, of fine personal address, and as fine declam- || 
atory powers as any man in the country, and I |, 
pressed it upon him every day, with scarcely an | 
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| did, is another and a very different thing. 


| he did not state. 


exception. I pressed upon him to know how he | 
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was oa the Kansas-Nebraska question? My hon- | 


orable colleague’s course was known. It was 
known that a portion of the delegation here had 
voted against him, and the inference was, that 
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now represented by the honorable Albert G. Wat- 
kins, and how does the matter stand? In Mr. 


|| Etheridge’s district, where it was-stated by my 
| colleague the issue was directly made, and upon 


Colonel Gentry, if he had taken ground, would be | 


with those colleagues in the other House who 


| voted for the bill. ‘That was the opinion; I will 


not say it was the fact; but it is well known that 
if he had taken ground against it, he would have 
been beaten many more’ thousand votes in the 
State than he was. He saved himself, and tried 
to save some of his friends, by withholding an 
avowal of his sentiments on the subject; but even 
with Know Nothingism on hand, with all their 
plans and the appliances that were brought to 
bear on that contest, the State was carried by a 
decisive Democratic majority. Look at the elec- 
tion of members of Congress, if you want to see 
how public opinion has been expressed. I see 
some of the members not far from me. The issue 
was made on this identical question, and every 
man who voted against that bill has been consigned 
to the tomb of the.Capulets. My honorable col- 
league is holding on to his place by the tenure of 
& SIX-years’ term. 

Hg says that the American party commenced 
the Canvass of 1855 in the State of Tennessee with 
the confident hope of carrying the State by an 


| overwhelming majority. Thatisvery true. They 


did set out with the belief that they would carry 


| it by a large majority. What they believed, and 


what they setout with, isone thing; but what they 
The 
result turned out differently from their anticipa- 
tion. They were disappointed, and we carried 
the State by an overwhelming majority. How 
is it possible, then, that my honorable colleague 
can be deceived in reference to public opinion 
there ? 

Then, in 1856, followed another contest, with 
identically the same issues involved, discussed by 
the electors throughout the State; and what was 
the result of that canvass? An increase of the 
popular majority for Democracy to seven thou- 
sand five hundred votes. In 1857 the samé issues 


this question the election turned, and how does it 

stand there? Take the isolated case he presents. 
| Mr. Etheridge, a man of talent and ability, was 
borne down by public opinion, and General At- 
kins sent here in his place. If all this evidence, 
when summed up and presented to my honorable 
colleague, is not a proof of popular sentiment, in 
the name of high Heaven, what will convince him 


| as to the opinion of the people of Tennessee! If 
| these proofs will not convince him, one rising from 


were before the country, and one of the electors | 


who was on the ticket for the State at large the || 


preceding fall was the candidate for Governor, 


and he carried the State by a majority of ten thou- || 


sand votes. Yet my honorable colleague, in the 
face of all this, gets up here and tells the Senate 
that he does not believe there are five hundred 
men in the State of Tennessee who understand 
the question. That is very complimentary to the 
people of Tennessee! In 1854 the question was 
before the Legislature; it has since been discussed 
in two gubernatorial elections, in congressional 


and presidential elections; and vet my honorable | 


colleague has the hardihood to give it as his opin- 


ion here that there are not five hundred men in | 


the State who understand the question. 

Now, when the Legislature are in session fresh 
from the people, elected at the same time with the 
Governor, who received ten thousand majority, 
they pass resolutions, after discussing the subject, 
in which they instruct their Senators to do cer- 
tain things, in which they express their opinions, 


and in those resolutions they recite the language | 


of my honorable colleague, in which he declared 
in substance, that if public opinion was against 


him in his own State he would not be seen one | 
day longer in the Senate. Yesterday he declared 


that these extracts were garbled. What do we 
mean by a garbled extract? Itis an extract taken 


'| from a paragraph, or a writing, ora speech, which 


taken by itself, means something different from 
what it would when read in connection with the 
whole context. Is not that so? 
garbled, thereby making him mean something that 


show to-day that by reading these paragraphs in 
connection with anything else, they meant any- 


He said it was | 


Did my honorable colleague | 


thing but just what the Legislature has siated? | 
He did not; and he leaves them untouched with | 
the simple declaration that the extracts are gar- | 


bled. How? They are there; every part that 
would make them mean just what they are; and 
what does he say? In his place here he declared 
that if the voice of the people of Tennessee was 


against him, he would not be seen in the Senate 


another day. How does he stand? Go to Mr. 
Etheridge’s district, now represented by General 
Atkins, and to Nathaniel G. ‘Taylor’s district, 


the dead would not convince him. 

He says, though, that recently in arguing the 
question of squatter sovereignty, the people have 
begun to understand the subject. Then you see, 
| that just in proportion as they began to under- 

rt the question, the Democratic majority in- 
creased. In the first race, we had say two thou- 
sand; in the next, seven thousand five hundred; 
in the next, ten thousand, carrying the Legisla- 
| ture by an overwhelming majority. Just as we 
| understand it more and more, in the very same 

proportion the majority increases, running up, 
| where they will continue to go until this question 
| is settled, 

He speaks of his course on the right of petition, 
and says I have referred to his course in reference 
to petitions. I did, and he does not controvert 
what I said. That stands just as it did before. 
The first speech I ever made in the Congress of 
the United States was on the right of petition. I 
do not look upon that right in the light some do. 
I do not assume that the people of this Confeder- 
| acy should approach the Congress of the United 

States in the humiliating and humble attitude of 
| petitioners. It is not in accordance with the ge- 
| nius of the Government. It will do in monarch- 
ical and kingly Governments. It is true, we have 
in the Constitution a provision that the poopie 
have the right peaceably at all times to assemble 
and petition for redress of grievances; but we 
assume here that the people are sovereign, When 
| the sovereign, the great mass of the nation, ex- 
| presses its will, it is the duty of Congress to obey 
| 


their master, not to receive their master in the 
humble character of a petitioner. 
difference between us on that point. 
Sut by way of making a set-off and exoner- 
| ating himself from the position that I had assigned 
| him, when, going upon inference, I gave it as an 
opinion, that he might, ifhe were disposed, play 
| agame for strength at the North and at the South; 
| he says that 1 stated yesterday that I knew on 


That is the 


|| this question of slavery what even I, humble as 


| Tam, could have done in my own State. | did not 
state it to show that I was actuated by principle. 
I understand the principles on which this great 
institution of slavery stands; and in the section 
of the State of Tennessee where I live, where 
there are but few slaves, I took the bold ground 


'| which I stated yesterday, in reference to the na- 


| ture of the institution itself, and have continued 
to maintain it. But the gentleman here, has at- 
tempted to lug in on this occasion some things, 
that are understood at home, in an under-current. 
It was the reason and cause of my reply to his 
remarks yesterday on the subject of slavery. The 
idea with some is, and it is industriously culti- 
vated—*‘ Oh, he lives in Eastern Tennessee; there 
are not many slaves there; he does not own 
| many,’’ and hence the inference is ‘‘ that he is to 
| be doubted, and we will try to array all the slave 
feeling in the strong slaveliolding counties against 
him.’’ That is the game they play. 

I wish he would bring here the speech he refers 
to, instead of relating it on some kind of conver- 
sation picked up from itinerants here and there, 
and read the speech itself, which he says was 
made on Broad street, in which I threw out some 
strange doctrines about squatter sovereignty and 
in reference to slavery. In that very speech my 
views are laid down on the question of slavery, 
and I argued on the principle upon which slavery 
| stands. If 1 had been disposed to play the dem- 
agogue, 1 might have done so; but is there any 
evidence of it? In regard to my speech on Broad 
street, he says that his friends, or somebody else, 
told him so and so, and gave him this version or 

that version of it. Now, if you let aman go about 
| privateering, and picking up a little scrap of in- 
| formation here, a loose remnant there, and a sen- 
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tence somewhere else, and put all this together | 
and make a position of it, you can demonstrate | 
anything on tht face of the earth. I disclaim and 

dk ny that sort of process of reasoning. It is not 

levitimate; itis not according to the rules of the lo- 

gician; it isfar from the character of a statesman. | 
~ I did make a speech in Broad street, and I pub- 
lished itall. It was read, and I thought, when I 
gol it down, to speak rather in the language of 
the schoolmaster, that there was some right good 
reading in it. It took pretty well; it was read, 
and soucht for. Mvycolleague made a speech in | 
the market-house. He made one of those moving 
eneeches; he commenced with agood large crowd, 
and he spoke it all away. [Laughter.] A few 
days afterwards he published half of it, but the | 
other half has never been published yet. ‘That | 
is what he did. 

But he refers to my course in the Legislature | 
by way of relief; but in all that he has said, has | 
he chown that I was inconsistent in anything? 
I do not claim to belong to the stiff-necked family 
that never change an opinion; but has he shown 
any inconsistency > Notthe slightest. But take 
my competitor’s course, before 1 come to the ne- 
gro idea involved in this reference to my course | 
in the Tennessee Legislature, and what is it? 
The lines I presented yesterday are a clear and 
good illustration of it. He was for the compro- 
mise awhile and then for the non-action policy; | 

for the repeal of the Missouri compromise and 
azoinst it. He voted to repeal it in 1850, and 
voted againstits repeal in 1854. Take hiscourse | 
and his speech. We are getting to be sort of 
poetic here, and I think of two other little lines; 
they are from negro melodies, and they may be 
sardoned, as negroes seem to be the great subject 
in these times, like Aaron’s rod, swallowing up 
all other questions. Whatis hisspeech? Here 
18 One point and there is another point; here is 
one inconsistency and there is another inconsist- 
ency, and I know nothing better to illustrate it 
by than the negro’s melody: | 
* There’s Point Look-out and Point Look-in, 
There’s Point-no-Point, and Point Agin.” 

That is about a good illustration and represent- 
ation of his speeches here and elsewhere, and of 
his course, speaking on both sides, seeming to be 
with both parties, going along between wind and | 
water. I am speaking of him as a politician. | 
Has he shown my inconsistency? Not at all. 
What was the main thing he relied upon? That, 
in the Legislature, I had been somewhat strange | 
in my proceedings or course in reference to the 
question of slavery. I dislike, in 2 discussion | 
with an honorable colleazue, to follow him along, | 
step by step, and remove his arruments or state- 
iments piece by piece; and after having removed | 
them all, when we march up to this last position, 
itis almost painful tome. I see him standing like 
a cripple, resting upon a crutch; and it appears to 
be somewhat unkind, after having driven him t8 | 
nis cruteb, to walk up and kick the crutch from 
inderhim; and [amalmost inclined, on this point, 
to let the cripple go. 

But what is it that I did in the Legislature? He | 
thinks it is the first Legislature I was ever in. It | 
seems to be all conjecture, a mysterious, incom- 
prehensible, indefinable sort of mass that is float- | 
mg along through his cranium. There is nothing 
distinct or tangible; but it is all confusion, some- 
how or other—I cannot exactly tell how. You 
have seen that illustrated in the effort to-day to 
extricate himself from the votes I pinned upon | 
him in the Journal; and,even after he got the dee- 
ument and was reading from it, I showed that the 
position [assumed yesterday was true to the letter. | 
But in the Legislature I introduced some resolu- | 
tions; and what were they? Did he show that I 
was inconsistent? Did he show that I had backed 
out from them, that I had disavowed any opinion 
I had ever entertained? I was a member of the 
Legislature in 1842, after Congress had made the 
apportionment of the number of representatives 
to which the several States were entitled according 
‘o the existing ratio. * Tennessee was entitled to | 
eleveh members in Congress under that ratio. The 
number was settled. Three fifths of the siaves | 

| 


were added to the whole number of whites. In 


| in its complexion, was carried by the Democracy 


making the apportionment under the Constita- || 


‘ion, to whom is it made? Ts it made to particu- | 
tur districts? is it made to particular localities, or 

« the apportionment made to the States? The | 
épportionment is made to the States; and Ten- | 


| refuted, or successfully met one single fact stated | 
! 


nessee, under the Constitution, received eleven 
members, getting the benefit of three fifths of the 
slaves. ‘That point was settled; that was over; 
ihat was done. 

In the Legislature of 18412, I introduced two 
resolutions. There seems to be a contrariety of 
opinion about them; and I will state just what oc- | 
curred, so that my colleague can readily remem- 
ber it the next time he undertakes to tell it. What 
were those two resolutions? Some said elect by 
reneral ticket, some by districts, some one way, | 
and some another. I said: ** Gentlemen, if you | 
elect by general ticket, the qualified voters will | 
elect all the members. How do you elect mem- | 
bers, now? Do yov not ciect by general ticket ? 
and who does elect them ? ‘Che voting population. 
Your State, in making up this electoral college, 
has the benefit of three fifths of the slaves, be- 
cause that college consists of a number of electors 
equal to the whole number of Senators and Rep- 
resentatives. That is the basis of the college.’’ 
Then in the Legislature of 1842, after my State 
had the benefit of the three-fifths principle in the | 
apportionment of members of Congress, I intro- 
duced a resolution, that if the State were laid off | 
into districts, the districts shall be composed of 
the several counties in the State, without regard 
to slave population. Another resolution was that | 
the one hundred and twenty thousand qualified | 
voters of the State should be divided by eleven, 
and that each eleventh of the qualified voters of 
the State should clect one Representative. I was 
for it then, andl am forit now. It isright, and it 
is correct. In the States, we hold that slaves are 
property. We hold, in laying our States off into || 
senatorial and representative districts, that prop- | 
erty is not an clement of representation. ‘l'hese 
resolutions were substantially in the words of the 
constitution of the State, that the representatives 
shall be apportioned according to the number of 
qualified voters. 

Is there any abolition in that? Coming back | 
to the idea I have ever entertained since I formed | 
an opinion in reference to sovereignty, what is it 
that constitutes a ‘State? Is it not the qualified 
voters? Is it not the thinking, living, active, pro- 
ducing, intelligent, portion of the population who | 
have the rightof suifrage? If they constitute the 
State, are they not allequals? And where do you 
derive the right, in apportioning your representa- | 


tives, to discriminate between sovereigns in the || 


same State, and to give one a larger representa- 
tion than you do another? 

Does the Senator show any inconsistency in 
this? I was attacked upon it, and it was dis- 
cussed from one extreme of the State to the otlier. 
I had to discuss the question inthe strongest slave- 
holding county in the State of Tennessee—Fay- | 
ette, I discussed it with Augustus Henry, who 
is called the eagle orator—the lineal descendant 
of the forest-born Demosthenes, Patrick Henry. | 
He, with all his eloquence and the attachment and | 


devotion the Whig party had for him, pressed the || 


question with all the power that was in him; and 
in the strongest slaveholding county in the State 
l increased the Democratic vote; and the State, 
which was understood then to be directly Whig 


by a handsome majority. 

Do none of the other southern States do what 
I proposed then? 
believe Louisiana has incorporated, to some ex- || 
tent, the same principle into her policy; and so | 
have Mississippi and Alabama. Where is the 
difference between this principle and electing the 
members by general ticket? Suppose you put all 
your members on one ticket: do not the whole 
number of qualified voters elect them? Suppose 
you divide the State into districts: does not each 
division elect its own member? So we see what 
that amounts to; but the gentleman has relied 
upon it as the main thing, as a set-off. 

I know the Senate are tired of this dish of 
politics relating exclusively to the State of Ten- 
nessee, and I have no disposition to press it upon | 
them. If my colleague, on introducing these | 
resolutions, had made such remarks as I thought || 
would not have called for reply, not one word | 
would have been uttered by me. \ 

| 


But, Mr. President, in conclusion, how does 
this matter stand? I repeat again, by way of 
asking the question, has my honorable colleague || 
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Dees not my position stand untone 
slightest degree? I feel now that I have pyre, 
my colleague almost too far; for, from theo 
tions and restlessness manifested by him “ 
not mistaken about the result. I know (and — 
it not in the spirit of boast) when I hayo j 
that will hold; I know when I have MY Vie! 
that I cangrip; I know when I have got the arm 
ment, and the fact that will sustain me, and y.... 
which I can relyxand T have no disposition , 
pursue my colleague still further. I coylq a. 
merate many other inconsistencies of his: |) 


hed jp tha 


v 


QVC 18° 


Upon 


ut, if 
I know myself, I am humane. I look, polities) . 
speaking, on my honorable colleague as now 


being down. He is now out of power, and he 
that is down can fall no lower. Tama humane 
man. I look upon him in his prostrate condition 
with all the tender sympathies of humanity, [jaya 
no disposition to pursue my colleague farther, | 
will not mutilate the dead, nor add one additional 
pang to the tortures of the alread y—condempeq 

Mr. BELL. Mr. President, Ido not mean i 
say anything ill-natured except this one thins 
which, perhaps, my colleague may so regard: | 
would rather be myself dead than that man livin 


| Notwithstanding his professions, he has pursued 


a course indicative of the boiling over within 
him of that feeling of malice with which he pur. 
sucd me before. I may be dead, politically speak. 
ing; but that is the position of honor when the 
times turn up such members of the Senate as he is, 

He has mistaken my position on the compro. 
mise of 1850. He alleges that I was opposed to 
the great commoner, Mr. Clay, in his attempt to 
heal those bleeding wounds, and that I stood wit) 
President Taylor, on the non-action policy. Now, 
I wish mercly to state the facts. I suppose my 
colleague does not really know very well what 


they are. I will tell you, sir, and the Senate, that 


I contended from the very first, that the best thing 
the South could do would be to admit California 
with certain boundaries, even before she sent her 


_ constitution here. There are some here, perhaps, 


who may remember my contest with Judge Ber- 
rien, of Georgia, on the subject, whether that 
could be done. They had a provisional govern- 
ment, with no constitution formed: and I took 
the position that the Congress of the United States 
could admit States—not merely in conformity 
with the language or on the condition always im- 
plied in our enabling acts; but that we could ad- 
mit societies, bodies politic, formed by common 


| consent or voluntary arrangement and agreement, 


with defined boundaries, when we believed there 


| was population enough to justify it, and the 


| population was not prescribed ‘by the Constitu- 


tion. I thought that by pursuing such a policy 
as that, the South would get a slave State in Ca- 
ifornia; but I was voted down by southern gen- 
tlemen. Mr. Calhoun, among others, would not 
admit the idea that any State could be admitted 
into this Union under the circumstances under 
which California presented herself. My propo- 


| sition got only a few votes; but I will state here, 


/in my own vindication, that I had the promise 


| Taylor in 1850. 


I think some of them do. I |! 


and expectation of a large vote from both sides 
of the Chamber 

My co!! ague says that I acted with General 
I had the greatest respect and 
veneration for his patriotism and for his sound 
practical sense. I vindicated him as the head of 
the administration of the Government, against 
what I considered the unjust assaults of leading 
men of his own party, and Mr. Clay among them; 
but that very committee of thirteen, which has 
been so often spoken of, was ordered by the Sen- 
ate, in 1850,on myresolution. I brought in sev- 
eral resolutions signifying the basis of a compro- 
mise which I thought expedient and practicabie. 
These resolutions were the basis of a proposition 
to refer the subject to a select committee of thir- 
teen, made by the honorable Senator then from 
Mississippi, Mr. Foot. I departed from the po!- 
icy of General Taylor, who was then President 
of the United States. My propositions were not 
consistent with his plan. hat I suppose my 
colleague alludes to is the vindication by me of the 
honest motives of General ‘Taylor when he pro- 
posed to defer the subject, stating his own views 
of the proper mode of disposing of the Territories; 
which was to leave them as they were until they 
should form State constitutions and ask for a- 
mission into the Union, which he supposed would 


by me, or one single argument I have made? heal the whole difficulty; and then they would 


have & right 
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Love a right to come here either as free States or 
oer. States, a8 they should think proper. 

er gisagreed with that policy so far as to make 
ae sropositions which I did, and so far as to sup- 
vs the compromise measures in the shape in 
"oh they were finally reported from the com- 


«ee of thirteen, though they were not such 
mui 
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mpositions as I had presented to the Senate my- | 
. roy S 


“icin the first instance. I presume that is a mis- 
gel 


ake on the part of my colleague as to the position 


l ecupied then. 


My colleague has spoken of my remarks as to | 


be understanding of this question by the people 
‘Tennessee. I said before that I did not believe 
-» hundred people in the State of Tennessee un- 
jerstood the question at this day; and how could 
wy, when we do not agree upon it ourselves? 
The fact that we here disagree as to the construc- 
tion of the Kansas-Nebraska bill is notorious and 
na pable. 

“Then in regard to my colleague’s remarks on 
the quotations from my speech of 1854, incorpo- 
rated into the preamble of these resolutions which 
| said were garbled, I acquit my colleague from 
py intention to do injustice to me in that respect; 
for he does not appear to understand what is a 
varbied extract. He says these extracts are full; 
‘yey are whole paragraphs or whole sentences 
«ken from my speech; and he asks, how are they 
carvied? He says, part of a paragraph is not torn 
‘om the context, leaving another part which, if 


i: had been quoted, would explain the meaning. | 
Why, sir, what I said at first and say now, is | 


that the whole speech is the context. I asked 
‘hat the whole speech should be taken into con- 


sderation. I predicated my declarations, which | 
are quoted by the Legislature in the preamble to | 


these resolutions, on the ground that the measure 


should first come to be well understood by the | 


yeople, and its consequences seen, and I did not 


loubt that they: would be soon seen. My col- | 


league does not take this distinction. He con- || 


siders that if there is not an actual perversion 
and misquotation, there is no garbling. I excuse 


|| tion, 


him for taking that position, for I do not think | 


he sees it. 


My colleague seemed to manifest the same dis- | 


' 


position throughout. He spoke disparagingly of | 


a speech made by me in the Nashville market- || 


house, and said that the audience was good at the 
commencement but very small at the close, and 
that only published one half of itand never pub- 
lished the other half. My colleague is mistaken. 
The speech which I published was a speech de- 
livered to a very small assemblage called together 


tional tone. I made two speeches afterwards to 
large audiences, filling the whole space around me 
as far as [ could be heard; and until now I never 


heard that they had fallen away from me during | 


the progress of my speech. I bring this in mere] 
asa rebutter to that sort of passion which my col- 


eague seems to have; but how smallitis! He |) 


said I made a speech to a large audience at first, 


out that it dwindled down to a very few at the | 


close; that I published half of it and never pub- 


lished the rest. This isnot atall true. The speech | 


which I published was made to a very small au- 
dence, only some forty, or fifty, or sixty, in the 


market-house, towards dark, when I could hardly | 
see to read a paper of any sort, and when there | 


was no preparation for a meeting, the market not 
veing lighted up. This is a trifling matter, but I 


advert to it only because I think it is indicative | 
of the whole feeling which has inspired my col- | 


league. I cannot comprehend it at all. 


My colleague states that he and I had a conver- | 
sation in relation to the debate which might take | 


place on the presentation of these resolutions. He 
tells that I had memorized the speech I meant to 
make in regard to them. I did not tell him so; 
and I believe he admits that I had not spoken it 
*s he says itwas memorized. How did he get the 
Knowledge that I memorized it? 


Mr. JOHNSON, of Tennessee. I always like || engaged in Indian wars at that period, the con- 


‘0 get facts right; and with the permission of my 
colleague, I will give what was my understanding. 

understood him in his remarks yesterday even- 
lng to state that he had studied it. Perhaps he did 
not make use of the word ‘* memorized,’’ but he 
‘aid he had studied his speech. ‘I'hat is what | 
understood. : 

Mr. BELL. My colleague is apt to make such 
mistakes. I said [had studied it, and I did it par- 
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ticularly to avoid any severe terms in commenting | Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. I suggest that it 
on the proceedings of the Legislature, so that my || will be found, on examination of this bill, that it 
| colleague might not feel called upon to reply. I || makes continuous and indefinite appropriations 
told him, in advance, the severest thing I should || for all pensions created by the bill, whatever they 
| say, which was that I considered this preamble || may be; and, under the rule, it must, as a matter 
| and the first two resolutions gotten up by those || of course, have its first consideration in the Com- 
who plotted them as a deliberate insult, and char- || mittee of the Whole on the state of the Union. 
acteristic of the men. That is all Il said thatI ||} Mr. SAVAGE. I have consulted the friends 
| think could call for any remarks. I spoke with || of the bill and some of its opponents, and I find 
respect of Se yn else, except that I disagreed || that those persons who have been desiring to op- 
with them. e came forward, however, with a || pose the bill have not yet got the information 
regular set speech. Whether it was conned or not, || asked from the President in relation to this mat- 
I cannot say, and I do not know whether, yester- || ter of pensions. Ido not know whether it has 
| day evening, I said it was; but it looked very much || been yet sent to the House; but at all events it 
| like it. It was a translation here of one of the || has not been printed, so as to come to the knowl- 
specches he has been accustomed to make in Ten- || edge of members. It is not my desire to take any 
nessee on the stump, including the philosophy of || unfair advantage of gentlemen, or to make use of 
| government and the philosophy ofsiavery. any artifice for the purpose of securing the pas- 
W hat does he say inhis recentremarks? That || sage of this bill. I desire that it shall have the 
he kept in view the maxim of Cromwell, ‘‘ keep || fullest and most ample consideration. I do not 
| ro dry;’’ and he did not know but that || believe that it would be just towards the oppo- 
| | would take him by surprise. That is the found- || nents of this bill to press its consideration at this 
| ation of the whole thing. If he had regarded me |} time, or until the information asked for shall have 
| asa gentleman, he could not have had such acon- || been supplied. I therefore ask of the House to 
ceitin his mind. If he did not, where did he de- || have this bill placed in such a position as to in- 
| rive the idea? When did I ever deceive a gentle- || sure it a full consideration at a proper time here- 
| man, or prove false to pledges or obligations? || after. 
| There is the foundation of this whole difficulty || Mr. DAVIS, of Indiana. What question is 
| between my colleague and myself. We have dif- || pending before the House ? 
ferent ideas and different conceptions of what || ‘The SPEAKER. A motion to recommit the 
| belongs to a man of principle and honor. (| bill. 

Mr. POLK. I move that the Senate proceed Mr. DAVIS, of Indiana. Is that debatable? 
to the consideration of executive business. The SPEAKER. Itis. 

Mr. IVERSON. Will the Senator allow me | Mr. SAVAGE. Iam not going to discuss it. 
to ask a question of the Chair? I wish to know || I am stating to the House the reasons why I shall 
whether, if the Senate goes into executive session || not press the consideration of the bill at this time. 
now, the Army bill will have priority of other | The Army bill, which will be reported by the dis- 

| 
| 








business to-morrow as unfinished business ? 


|| tinguished chairman of the Committee on Mili- 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The pending |} tary Affairs, will require, I think, immediate con- 


sideration. There is another subject of great 


question has not been disposed of. It is the mo- 

tion to print the resolutions of the Legislature of || national importance which is pressing upon the 

‘Tennessee. || consideration of the House. For these reasons, 

Several Senators. Let us dispose of that ques- || | ask the unanimous consent of the House to 

|| postpone this bill till the first Tuesday in April, 

The motion to print was agreed to. i! and that it be made a special order, and be con- 
INCREASE OF THE ARMY. '| sidered from day to day till disposed of. 

Mr. POLK. I renew my motion for an exec- | _ Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. I submit the ques- 

| utive session. | tion of order, whether this bill, making an appro- 
Mr. IVERSON. Will the Army bill come up | priation, can be debated here? _ 

| to-morrow In preference to other business ? || , The SPEAKER. As this bill contains a con- 

| The PRESIDING OFFICER. Not except || tinuous and permanent appropriation, the Chair 

by motion to which the Senate shall agree. 


| 
| 


|| is of opinion thatit must be first considered in the 
Mr. IVERSON. [ask the Senator from Mis- || Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union. 
| souri to withdraw his motion, to allow me to move | Mr. SAVAGE. The order that f ask can be 


‘| to tale up the Army bill, simply that it may be || made by unanimous consent of the House. If 
without preparation, made in merely a conversa- || " 


| postponed until to-morrow, or Jeft as unfinished | unanimous consent be notgiven, then I shall have 
| business. || another motion to make in relation to this bill. 
| Mr. POLK. I withdraw my motion for that || But lL now ask unanimous consent to have it made 
purpose. : '| a special order for the first Tuesday of April, and 
| - it be considered from day to day till disposed 
or. 
Mr. FENTON. I have an amendment to pro- 
pose to this bill, in the nature of a substitute, 
.| which I wish to have accompany the bill, that it 
|| may be taken up at the same time for considera- 
|| tion. 
| The SPEAKER. It cannot be received as a 
substitute pending the motion to recommit; which 
motion precludes an amendment. 
Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. What is the prop- 
osition of my colleague, [Mr. Savace?] 
|| The SPEAKER. The proposition of the gen- 
4 | tleman from Tennessee is, as the Chair under- 


r. IVERSON. I now move that the Senate | 
proceed to the consideration of the bill (S. No. | 
79) to increase the military establishment of the | 
United States. | 

The motion was agreed to; and the bill was 
taken up as in Committee of the Whole. 
EXECUTIVE SESSION. 
Mr. POLK. I now renew my motion for an | 
executive session. 
The motion was agreed to; and the doors were | 
closed. After some time spent therein, the doors | 
were reopened, and the Senate adjourned. 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. stands, that the further consideration of the bill be 
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The House met at twelve o’clock, m. Prayer day it shall be a special order, and —_ be _ 
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1 by iw Tt Hececk, D. D. tinued from day to day, as a special order in the 
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sailhivediinar ori Loud d House, until disposed of. 
he Journal of yesterday was readand approved. Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. I understood my 
PENSIONS TO OFFICERS OF WAR OF 1812. 


colleague to ask unanimous consent to make this 

The SPEAKER stated that the business first |} bill a special order in the Committee of the Whole 
in order was the consideration of House bill (No. || on the state of the Union. There is no objection 
259) granting pensions to the officers and soldiers || to that. But if he asks to have it made a special 
of the war with Great Britain of 1812, and to those || order in the House, I must interpose an objection. 

The SPEAKER. Does the Chair understand 
the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Savace] as 
desiring the unanimous consent of the House to 
have the bill made a special order in the House, 
or in the Committee of the Whole on the state of 
| the Union? 
|| postponed. Mr. SAVAGE. In the House. : 
‘| Mr. CURTIS. At the time this bill was post- | Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. I must object to 
| poned, it was understood that the Committee on || that. 


| Military Affairs should have time to consider it. || Mr. CRAIGE, of North Carolina. This isa 











|| sideration of which was postponed till this day. 
Mr. CLINGMAN. I do not see in his place | 
|| the gentleman from ‘Tennessee, [Mr. Savace,] 
'| who has charge of this bill; but he informed me | 
| yesterday that he desires to have it still further | 
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very important bill, and I think it should take the 
direction of all other bills. Let it go to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole on the state of the Union. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Few~ron] offers the following subsu- 
tute for the bill. 

Mr. CRAIGE, of North Carolina. 
the regular order. 

Mr. PHELPS. This bill is not now before the 
House. If the gentleman proposing the subst- 
tute desires to have it printed, I have no objection 
to an order being made to print it. But there is 
no use in having the time of the House consumed 
by its reading. 

“Mr. FENTON. My object will be accom- 
plished in having it printed. | 

‘There being no objection, it was ordered to be 
printed. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ten- 
nessee | Vir. Savace] askg the unanimous consent 
of the Louse to postpone the further considera- 
tion of Louse bill No. 259 till the first Tuesday 
in April, avd that the same shall be considered 
from day to day in the House until disposed of. 
Ig there any objection ? 

Mr. HARLAN. I object. 

Mr. SAVAGE. I am willing to accept the 
proposition of my colleague, if the day to be fixed 
be changed to the third Monday in March. I 
therefore ask the unanimous consent of the House 


to nave 


I call for 


this bill made a special order in the Com- 
mittee of the Whole on the state of the Union for 
that day; and that it shall be considered from day 
to day till disposed of. 

Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. I shall interpose 
no objection to its being made a special order in 
the Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union. 

Mr. CRAIGE, of North Carolina. I prefer that 
this matter should go to the Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union, and take the 
regular course. 

Mr. SAVAGE. I move to postpone the further 
consideration of the bill until the third Monday 
in March. 

Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. I submit the ques- 
tion of order, that the bill contains an appropria- 
tion and must, under the rule, have its first con- 
sideration in the Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union. 

Mr.CRAIGE, of North Carolina. The Speaker 
has alrendy decided that question. 

Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. The motion to 
postpone involves the consideration of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The Chair does not think it 
is such a consideration as is contemplated by the 
rule. The Chair is of opinion that the bill must 
have its first consideration in the Committee of 
the Whole on the state of the Union, unless there 
be unanimous consent given for its first consider- 
ation in the House. 

Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. I submit to the 
Chor whether he has ever known a bill post- 
poned toa day certain, when the question of order 
was raised that, containing an appropriation, it 
must, ler the rules, have its first consideration 
in the Committee of the Whole on the state of 
the Union? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair does not remem- 
ber having ever heard the question raised be- 
fore. 

Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. This must be the 
effect of the motion to postpone: this bill is post- 
pened to some Monday, and then, when it comes 
up, the motion will be made to suspend the rules 
in order to get clear of the consideration in the 
conimittee, 

Mr. SAVAGE. That is precisely what I de- 
sire. 1 wish to place the bill beyond the techni- 
calitios of the rules of the House. I only want the 
bill to be considered upon its merits. 

Me. JONES, of Tennessee. I will say to my 
colleague that, if this bill goes to the Committee 
of the Whole on the state of the Union, he can 

have it brought into the House on any Monday 
if he can get two thirds to suspend the rales for 
that purpose, and to have it made the special or- 
der. 

Mr. SAVAGE, That is what I expect to do 
on the third Monday in Mareh. My motion is, 
to postpone the farther consideration of the ques- 
tuon uoril the third Monday in March. 

‘The SPEAKER, The Chair thinks the motion 
i@ in order, 
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| first discussed in the Committee of the Whole on | 
| the state of the Union, leaving motions to be made | 
| in the House. 


| in March. 


Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. From that decision || 
I take an appeal. 

Mr. CRAIGE, of North Carolina. I thought 
the Chair had already decided that the bill must |! 
eo to the Committee of the Whole on the state of |! 
the Union. | 

The SPEAKER. The Chair holds that the bill 
must have its first consideration in the Committee | 
of the Whole on the state of the Union. The bill 
cannot be ordered to a third reading until it has || 
been considered in the Committee of the Whole on | 
the state of the Union. 
' Mr. CRAIGE, of North Carolina. And that | 
cuts off all debate at this ume. | 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks not. 

Mr. CRAIGE, of North Carolina. Must not 
the Chair send the bill to the Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union ? 

The SPEAKER. He does not send it there. 
Mr. CRAIGH, of North Carolina. Lunderstood 
that to be the Chair’s decision. {| 

The SPEAKER. The pending motion is to || 
commit. There may be other incidental motions 
previous to its being sent to the committee. The 
Chair will feel himself called on to prevent any 
violation of the rule which requires that the bill 
shall have its first consideration in the Committee 
ofthe Whole on the state of the Union. He would, 
therefore, restrain the engrossmentand third read- || 
ing of the bill until it had thatconsideration, unless 
the rule was suspended by unanimous consent, or 
on Monday by a vote of two thirds. 

Mr. STANTON. If the motion of the gentle- || 
man from Tennessee be voted down, what will be 
the next motion in order? Will it not be on the | 
engrossment of the bill? 


‘The SPEAKER. It will not. It will be on the 
motion to recommit. ‘That motion failing, and no | 
other motion being made, the Chair would send 
the bill to the Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union. 

Mr. STANTON. Without a motion? 

The SPEAKER. Yes, sir, without a motion. 

Mr. STANTON. I submit, then, whether a | 
motion to postponé is not such a consideration | 
as ouglit to send the bill to the Committee of the 
W hole on the state of the Union? Itisa process | 
in the consideration of the bill. 

The SPEAKER.* The Chair does not think it 
is the consideration contemplated in tlfe rules. A 
motion to postpone does not bring the merits of 
the bill before the House. The only debate which | 
can be entertained, would be on the question of | 
postponement. 

Mr. BOCOCK. The 133d rule is the one under 
which I presume the Speaker is acting. It does 
not say that bills making appropriations shall be 
first considered in Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union. It only says that they shall 
be first discussed there. The rule was formerly, 
as the notes show, that ail motions made must | 
be first made in the Committee of the Whole on 
the state of the Union. That portion of the rale 
was stricken out; and the rule says now that all 
bills making appropriations of money shall be 





The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennes- 
see [Mr. Savage} moved to postpone the further | 
consideration of the bill unul. the third Monday | 
The Chair entertains that motion as | 
legitimate,and in order. From this decision the 


_genUeman from Tennessee [Mr. Jones] takes an 


appeal. 

Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. The rule says that 
the bill shall have its first consideration in the 
Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union. 


BE. 





| Me. JONES, of Tennessce, D 
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oes ne > 
take it to the Committeeof the Whole ong 
of the Union without a motion? ne state 

The SPEAKER. In the opinion of the 
the bill could not go to its third readin 
by unanimous consent, without havine | 
sidered in the Committee of the Whol 
state of the Union. 

Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. The rule does p 
say a word about the third reading of the bill I 
says its first consideration, _— 

‘Nhe SPEAKER. The zentleman anne 
the decision of the Chair’ Ppeals from 

Mr. GARTRELL. I move that the appeal be 
laid on the table. , 

Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. I demand the 


Chair 
£s Unless 
CCN Con. 


© On the 


and nays. = 
The yeas and nays were not ordered. 
The appeal was laid upon the table. 
The question recurred on the motion to post. 


pone till the third Monday in March. 
Mr. CLINGMAN. I demand tellers, 
Tellers were ordered; and Messrs. Bryay 
BorFrinton were appointed. 
The quéstion was taken; and the tellers reported 
—ayes 102, noes 30. 
So the further consideration of the bill was 


and 


| postponed until the third Menday in March nex:, 
i| MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE, 


A message was received from the Senatt, by 

Assury Dicxiys, their Secretary, notifying the 

; ying the 

House that that body had passed a bill of the 
House of the following title: 


| An act (No. 81) to amend * An act for the ro- 
| 


lief of Whitemarsh B. Seabrook and others,” 
| _ And that they had passed bills of the following 
titles, in which he was directed to ask the cop. 
| currence of the House: 
| An act (S. No. 77) to amend an act entitled 
| **An act to limit the liability of ship-owners, and 
| for other purposes,”’ approved March, 1851; 


| An act (S. No. 82) to amend an act entitled 


| “An act to authorize the President of the United 
States to cause to be surveyed the tract of land, 
in the Territory of Minnesota, belonging to the 
half breeds or mixed bloods of the Dahcotah or 
| Sioux nation of Indians, and for other purposes,” 
approved July 17, 1854; 

An act (S. No. 71) to amend an act entitled 
| **An act to authorize a relocation of land warrants 
Nos. 3, 4, and 5, granted by Congress to General 
La Fayette,’’ approved February 26, 1845; and 

Ap act (S. No. 76).to incorporate Gonzaga Col- 
lege, in the city of Washington and District of 
Columbia. 
| Mr, CLINGMAN. 
| der of business. 

The SPEAKER. The regular order of busi- 
| ness is,the call of committees for reports, com- 
mencing with the Committee on Accounts. 


KENTUCKY RESOLUTIONS. 


Mr. MASON, by unanimous consent, presented 
resolutions of the Liaptnatare of the State of Ken- 
tucky, in regard to granting bounty lands to the 
soldiers of the war of the Revolution and the war 
of 1812; which were referred to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 


REGULATION OF THE HOUSE OFFICERS. 


Mr. MASON, from the Committee on Accounts, 
reported a bill fixing the number and compensa- 
tion of clerks, messengers, pages, and laborers of 
the House of Representatives; which was read a 
first and second time. 

Mr. MASON. This is a bill regulating the 
officers of the House of Representatives, to which 
the Committee on Accounts have given a great 


I call for the regular or- 





The Chair says the mofion is to postpone the | deal of attention; but, instead of making a long 
further consideration of the bill to a-day certain. || and elaborate report, they have contented them- 


If itis postponed to that time, will it not be to || selves with simpl 


consider the bill? And if so, then it will not have | 


reporting a bill. 
Mr. KUNKEL, of Pennsylvania. Has this 


its first consideration in the Committee of the |) bill been printed ? 


Whole on the state of the Union. 

The 8PEAKER. The pending question would 
be a motion to recommit. That is the question 
the House would have to consider. 

Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. Isubmit that when 
a bill makes an appropriation, it ouglit, without 


| motion, to go at once to the Committee of the 


| 


, had not been made, it would have taken that di- 


| Whole on the state of the Union. 


The SPEAKER. If the motion to recommit | 


| rection. 


Mr. MASON. It has not. 
. Mr. KUNKEL, of Pennsylvania. I do not 
wish to be called to act upon such a bill, until it 
has been printed. The'gentleman can postpone 
it and have it printed. lask thatthe bill be read. 

The bill was read in extenso. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, it seems that some 
gentlemen want to have this bill printed before !t 
is acted on. We had supposed that, as this matter 
of regulating the officers of the House wasa very 
| small one, the House might have trusted the Com- 
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rit be the pleasure of the House that it shall 
ored and made the special order for some 
ay certain, [ have no objection to it. 
"Vir. CAMPBELL. 1 desire to suggest to the 
oman from Kentucky that he should have 
. ill recommitted to his committee and or- | 
ood to be printed; and theny.when the commit- 
are again called, he can, after reasonable de- | 
. put iton its passage. I think that will bea 
ve certain way of securing its consideratiqn 
» to ix a partigular day. 


pri 


{ 


I make that sug- | 


than 


gestion. 


"Mr, MASON. The resolution directing us to 
examine into this matter authorized us to report | 
at any time. ; ~Y 

“Mr. RUFFIN. With the permission of the 
ooptleman from Kentucky, I desire to make a sug- 


~ostion. itis now near the end of the month, and 
the offices of this House are in very great confu- 
son. We have found them so all the session. 
We have found great difficulty in settling the ac- 
counts and keeping the pay-rolls correct, and I | 
think it is very essential that the matter should 
he settled as speedily as possible. For the lasttwo 


THE 


. on Accounts with iteven without a report. || 











pextenlarty into the duties of the Postmaster, 
ve will find that he has a large mass of matter to 
distribute immediately after the adjournment of 
Congress, and he cannot do without this force. 


|, As soon as ever that labor is done, we have a 


right to calculate that the Postmaster will act 


| according to the law, and reduce the number of 


| gers and four mail boys and assistants. 


hisemployés. If he does not, we can reach him 
by discharging him. 


Mr. LOVEJOY. Would it not be better to 


|| Specify the number he shall employ? 


Mr. MASON. The number is specified. The 
Postmaster is authorized to employ five messen- || 
He can 


employ five messengers at three dollars a day. 


or three years, everything of this kind has been | 


carried on in a very disorderly and illegal manner. 
When we took this matter in charge, we found 
upon the floor of this House over thirty pages. 


The Doorkeeper had“authority of law to appoint || 


fourteen. We have recommended that hereafter | 
there shall be twenty. ‘The committee came to 
the conclusion that that was a proper number. 
You will recollect, sir, that during the last Con- | 
gress, although the law authorized the appoint- 
ment of but fourteen pages, there were a number 
of boys on the floor throughout the whole Con- 
cress Who had not been legally appointed; and 
upon the very last day of the last session a gen-. 
tleman got up in his place and offered a resolution, 
containing the names of eleven extra pages, to pay 
them the same allowance, with the extra compen- 
sation, that was paid to the other pages. Well, 
sir, this thing is in confusion yet. ‘There are now 
upon this floor some twenty pages, and only four- 
teen are authorized by law. ‘There are more mes- | 
sengers than are authorized by law. We found, | 
also, some twenty-eight persens employed in the | 
folding-room, at a compensation of two dollars | 
and fifty cents per day. We thought that entirely | 
wrong. We took the responsibility, as we had | 
authority to do, of reducing that force. We au- 
thorized the Doorkeeper to employ four persons 


at two dollars and fifty cents a day, and two la- || 


borers, at one dollar and fifty cents a day, and to 
have the rest of the work done by the piece, as it 
was done in former Congresses. e wish to have | 
the matter of the authority of the committee over | 
the folding-room settled beyond all doubt; and we | 
have embodied a provision 1n this bill to that effect, | 
giving that authority to the Committee on Ac- 
counts. [tis necessary that all these things should 
be settled in some definite form; for the members 
of the committee are constantly annoyed, and have 
been, every day this session, by persons sending | 
for us out of this Hall to speak about their ac- 
counts. Everything is in confusion, and I, for 
one,am opposed to this thing being put off. [am 
willing that the bill shall be postponed until to- 
morrow, or the day after, or long enough for it to 
be printed; but I am decidedly opposed to post- 
poning it from week to week, so that it will not 
be arranged for another month, and I trust the 
chairman of the committee will not agree to it. 
Mr. LOVEJOY. I would like to have that 
clause of the bill read which prescribes the num- 
ber of persons.to be employed im the pest office 
of the House during the recess of Congress. 
Mr.SEWARD. Isthis bill upfor consideration? 





The SPEAK BR. It has been read a first and || 


second time. 
= LOVEJOY. I now ask to have that clause | 
read, 
The Clerk read, as follows: 


Provided, That during the recess of Congress the Post- 
master be, and he is hereby, required to reduce the number 
persons employed in lis office to the actual requirements 
Of the same. 


Mr. LOVEJOY. I suggest that that leaves the 
matter entirely too indefinite. It certainly cannot 


| 





| before we are called to vote upon it. 


|| set it down for a particular day. 


| subject, in the nature of a substitute for the bill of 








Mr. KELSEY. | rise to a question of order. 
What is the question before the House? and is it , 
debatable ? 

The SPEAKER. The question is, Shall the 
bill be engrossed and read a third time? 

Mr. LOVEJOY. I hope the bill will be printed 


Mr. STEPHENS, of Georgia. I move that 
the bill be recommitted to the Committee on Ac- 
counts, and printed. The committee can report | 
at any time; and hence there is no necessity to || 
: I ask the pre- || 
vious question. 

Mr. STANTON. What will be the effect of 
seconding the previous question ? \| 

The SPEAKER. The House will be brought || 
to vote first on the motion to recommit. | 

The previous question was seconded, and the 
main question ordered; and under its operation 
the bill was recommitted to the Committee on Ac- | 


'| counts, and ordered to be printed. 


Mr. SEARING, from the minority of the Com- 
mittee on Accounts, presented a bill on the same 


the majority. 

Mr. STEPHENS, of Georgia. I make the | 
same motion in regard to the substitute: that it 
be recommitted, and ordered to be printed. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. WARREN. I move that the rules be sus- 
pended, and that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union. | 

Mr.W ASHBURN, of Maine. Il hope the House 


| 
will proceed with the call of committees. 


The motion was not agreed to. 
CHANGE IN MARINE HOSPITAL SYSTEM. 


Mr. CAMPRELL, from the Committee of | 
Ways and Means, introduced a bill to authorize 
the Secretary of the Treasury to change the pres- 
ent system of providing relief for sick and dis- 
abled seamen; which was read a first and second | 
time. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. I move to recommit the 
bill to the Committee of Ways and Means, and 
that it be printed. I desire to call the attention of 
the House to this bill, as it proposes a radi@l 
change in the present system of marine hospitals— 
one which has been recommended by three suc- 
cessive Secretaries of the Treasury. I desire to 
have the bill printed and recommitted, because, 
when the committee is again called upon to report, 
we may see fit to ask to have it put upon its pas- 
sage, after reasonable debate. It is not necessary | 
that it should go to the Committee of the Whole | 
on the state of the Union, because it embraces no | 
appropriation. I desire to call the attention of 
members to the bill, and particularly the attention 
of those who represent districts where there are 
marine hospitals. 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. Iask the gentleman 
whether he does not propose to allow some oppor- 
tunity for discussion? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. I have already suggested | 
that when the bill is again brought before the 
House, we may propose, after reasonable time for 
discussion, to put it onits passage. I move the 
previous question. 

The previous question was seconded, and the 
main question ordered, and under its operation | 
the bill was recommitted to the Committee of 
Ways and Means, and ordered to be printed. 


| 


| 


ee ee ee 


| country to slave labor, an 
|| government as is provided for the people of Kan- 


JAMES MARKS, AND OTHERS. 


Mr. MAYNARD, from the Committee of 
Claims, presented an adverse report upon the pe- 
tition of James Marks and others; which was 
laid on the table, aud ordered to be printed. 


WINNEBAGO RESERVATION CLAIMS. 


On motion of Mr. MAYNARD, it was 


Ordered, That the Committee of Claims be discharged 
from the further consideration of the petitions in reference 
to the Winnebago reservation claims, and that the same 
be referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

Mr. HARRIS, of Illinois. I move that the 
rules be suspended, and that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union. 

Mr. FLORENCE called for tellers. 

Tellers were not.ordered, 

The motion was agreed to; there being, on a 


division, ayes 86, noes 51. 


So the rules were suspended, and the House 


| resolved itself into the Committee of the Whole 


on the state of the Union, (Mr. Greenwoop in 
the chair,) and resumed the consideration of the 
Indian appropriation bill, on which Mr, Craw- 
FORD was entitled to the floor. 


KANSAS AFFAIRS. 


Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, I propose, 

in the hour allotted me, to examine the causes and 
to explain the reasons why it is that the public 
veace has been so much disturbed, and the appre- 
1ensions of law-abiding citizens aroused lest civil 
war should break out upon the borders of our 
western States, and spread its desolating influ- 
ences throughout the entire Republic. 

In so doing I cannot hope to bring anything 


' new before the country; but I do hope to show 
| whence originates this dangerous spirit, and to 


, whom we are indebted for all the confusion, dis- 
order, and rebellion with which we have been 
threatened. 

I propose to show, further, that the opposition 
to the admission of Kansas originated here, and is 
not the result of any action whatever of the Le- 
compton convention, but of a fixed and settled 

| determination upon the part of the anti-slavery 

| men of the North to repudiate the pledges of 1850, 

| and to defeat the very object accomplished by the 

| passage of the Nebraska act. 

The Territory of Kansas has attracted more of 
| publie attention, and excited more bitterness of 
| feeling among the statesmen of the country and 
the people of the United States, than any other 
| subject since its first introduction into national 


|| politics. 


The question very naturally and properly arises, 
| why is this so? The answer lies in the hatred 
which exists with the Republican party of the 
the doctrine of self- 


sas by her organic act. The area over which this 
act extends, differs in no material respect from 
other portions of the public domain, for which 
similar legal provisions have been made. The 
soil, climate, and productions differ but little from 
| those of the adjacent country, which skirts her 
| borders. Nature has made no great change in her 
| gifts toward this and other surrounding territory ; 
| then why, we repeat, this struggle—this conflict 
| over Kansas? Nothing, except that she permits 
her citizens to employ slave labor, wherever they 
may prefer it to white labor, and has embodied 
that provision in her constitution. 

This clamor is not new to this House, nor to 
| the country. For a quarter of a century we have 
listened to it before this Territory was known to 
the people; and had it not been seized upon by a 
| great and powerful party to carry the popular 
elections, nota hostile gun would have been heard 
on the plains of Kansas. The torch of the in- 
cendiary and the bloody knife of the assassin 
would have been unseen within her peacefal lim- 
its, and the military tread of American soldiery 
would have been known only to protect the hardy 
settler in his quiet home from the depredations of 
the savage Indian. - 

The worst passions belonging to humanity were 








RICHARD C. MURPHY. | 
| 


Mr. CRAWFORD, from the Committee of 
Ways and Means, presented an adverse report | 


hecessary to have more than one person here || on the letter of the Secretary of State in reference 

| to the claim of Richard C. Murphy, late consul | 
at Shanghae; which was laid on the table, and | 
| ordered to be printed. 


during the recess of Congress, simply to forward 
letters. : 


Mr. MASON. If the gentleman will inquire 





| excited and putin action by these party influ- 
ences, and manifested themselves in acta of arson, 
robbery, murder, and treason. Why, let us in- 
quire, should these results have occurred in Kan- 
sas? All the territory of the United States had 
been provided for except Nebraska and Kansas. 
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Governments had been given to the territory ac- 
quired from Mexico, and in them the greatest and 
most alarming question in American politics was 
considered and stttled. The enemies of our Con- 
stitation, at home and abroad, looked upon the 
question of slave labor as the rock upon which 
tiis Union would split, and leave our country di- 
vided and distracted, as they hoped it would be, 
a fitand proper subject for the cupidity and ava- 
rice of the commercial nations of the earth. And 
whilst we had hoped that this danger had passed, 
and that this question had been forever closed by 
the Congress of the United States, in having 
placed it beyond the reach of its own interven- | 
tion, and in the hands of each separate commu- 
nity when it becomes sovereign; yet we are weil 
convinced that if it shall ever be settled, it must 
be when we have yielded to every demand which 
fanaticism makes, or cease to live in a common | 
Government where it prevails. 
in the above simple, easy, practical and consti- | 
tutional manner was this perplexing question dis- | 
posed of, and, as it was hoped, forever; and if in 
good faith it had been kept, peace And harmony 
would now prevail between the North and South, 
and this new sister would be welcomed into the 
family of States upon the ascertainment that her 
constitution was republican in form, But, sir, 
when we attempted to apply this principle to the 
organic act of Kansas, and to give the people the 
right to form and regulate their domestic institu- 
tions in their own way, it became necessary to | 
repeal a law which was in direct conflict with the | 
exercise of this prerogative. Northern and south- 
ern patriotism was equal to the task, and in pur- 
suance of a principle which was just, as well as 
constitutional, American statesmen repealed the 
law, and put Kansas where she had a right to be 
—free to determine her questions of domestic pol- | 
icy, limited only by the Constitution. 

“When this act, securing these rights, was first 
reported in the other end of the Capitol, the ene- 
mies of slave labor and self-government mani- 
fested their opposition in every possible form; 
and from that hour to this, the peace of the coun- 
try has been disturbed, and Kansas made ascene 
of bloody strife, almost amounting to civil war, 
and all done alone to destroy the rights which | 
had been secured to the citizens of one half your | 
States by a law of Congress regularly enacted. 

That it may be seen that I charge no man |} 
wrongfully, | will read a part of ‘an appeal to 
the people of the United States,’’ put forth by the 
leading opponents of slavery in the Senate and 
House of Representatives at that time. They 
say: 

* At the nresent session a new Nebraska bill has been | 
reported by the Senate Committee on Territories, which, 
should it unhappily receive the sanction of Congress, will | 


open all the unorganized territory of the Union to the in- | 
gress of slavery.”’ 
| 


Will open the territory to the ingress of slavery! 
And for this encroachment upon the rights of the | 
free States, they conclude their appeal with the | 
following words: 


«We implore Christians and Christian ministers to in- 
terpose. ‘Their Divine religion requires them to behold in 
every man a brother, and tolabor for the advancement and 
regeneration of the human race. 

“ Whatever apologies may be offered for the toleration 
of slavery in the States, none can be urged for its extension 
into territories wheft it does not now exist, and where that 
extension involves the repeal of ancient Jaw, and the vio- 
lation of solemn compact. Let all protest, earnestly, em- 
phatieally, by correspondence, through the press, by memo- 
rials, by resolutions of public meetings and legisiative bodies, | 
nod im whatever other mode may seem expedient, against 
thie enormous crime. 

“ Por ourselves, we shall resist it, by speech and vote, | 
and with all the abilities which God has givenus. Evenif | 
overcome in the impending struggic, we shall not submit. 
We shall go home to our constituents; erect anew the 
standard of freedom, and call on the people-to come to the 
rescue of the country from the domination of slavery. We 
will not despair, for the cause of human freedom is the 
cause of God,”” . 


In this appeal we find that the opponents of 
slavery, and the enemies of self-government, were 
determined to resist the passage of this measure | 
by vote and speech, and all the abilities which | 
God had given them; fearing lest these should | 
prove ineffectual, they invoke the aid of the men | 
of God, and call upon Christian ministers to in- | 
terpose, and especially seek their interposition, | 
upon the ground that in each slave they saw a | 
brother; and this, sir, to some extent, is true, for | 
whilst the one is a slave to his master, the other | 
2s a siave to his own fanaticism and folly. This 
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appeal had its desired effect, and thousands of 
| deluded clergymen—men upon whom holy hands 
| had been iaid—stepped from their high and divine 
mission, and united with these Abolitionists in 
endeavoring to prevent an American Congress 
from allowing the men in Kansas the same rizhts 
and privileges which they themselves enjoyed. 


To this appeal, and these efforts, they did add a | 
pledge of resistance to the law, should it be passed, | 
and called upon the people, in that event, to rescue | 


Kansas from the domination of slavery. 
These anti- Kansas men were insober carnest in 


|| all they said upon this subject; and they have, 


with adevotion worthy ofa better cause, contested 


. . . | 
every inch of ground over which this question had | 


the slightest bearing. The developments of the 
Kansas investigation of the last Congress, brought 
to light the fact that, upon the passage of the bill, the 
enemies of slavery and of self-government formed 
a society to defeat the very objects secured by the 
enactment, 

The Hon. Mr. Mace,a member of that and the 


|| next succeeding Congress, swears that— 


‘© Immediately after the passage of the Kansas act, T, to- 
gether with a number of others, who were members of Con- 
gress and Senators, believing that the tendency of that act 
would be to make Kansas a slave State, in order to prevent 
it formed an association here in Washington, called, if [ 
recollect aright, the * Kansas Aid Society.’ 1 do not remem- 
ber all who became members of that society, but quite a 


of the lewer House, and also of the Senate, became mem- 
| bers of it, and subseribed various sums of money. I think 
| I subscribed fifty or a hundred dollars—I am not prepared 
} to sav Which. 

| ** My recollection is, that generally those members of the 
House and Senate who were opposed to the Kansas-Ne- 
braska act became members of this society, and contributed 
to. 

* [ think no other object was mentioned or specified, ex- 
cept the prevention of slavery in Kansas. [ think that was 
the sole object of the movement. My impression is, thata 
majority of those who voted against the bill were members 
of that organization. I do not remember the total amount 
of money raised.”? 

Under this testimony we find that the members 
generally who votedagainst the act, joined this so- 
ciety, and contributed money to prevent slavery in 
Kansas, and to defeaf the very object which Con- 
gress had in view in its passage, that of removing 
the restriction against slavery, and allowing the 
| people who were to be affected by it to establish 
| or prohibit the same as they thought best. This 


|| fand thus raised was used in the transportation of | 


men and guns from the eastern States to the Ter- 
ritory of Kansas, that they might by powder and 
ball prevent the people there from the enjoyment 
of a right which Congress by law had conferred 
uponthem. Congress had said, ‘‘form and regulate 
your domestic institutions in your own way, so 
that you do not violate the Constitution;’’ but these 
men, who had determined to resist the Jaw by 
| speech and vote and all the powers which God 
| had given them, armed their people and sent them 
| 
' 





oug to accomplish on the battle-field what they 

had lost in the council chamber. Boxes of rifles, 

marked ** Revised Statutes,”’ had been shipped to 
| Kansas to arm the frée-State men who were to 
| prevent, by their bloody use, the people from 
establishing slavery should they desire it, 

hus from the Capitol to the soil of this new 
Territory was transferred the same spirit of re- 
sistance to law and order which originated within 
its walls. The fiat of a great and powerful party 
in this country had gone forth that “no more 
slave States should be added to the Union,” and 
it must be obeyed. True, the Constitution said 
no such thing; true, that the law of Congress had 
declared that this, as well as other Territories, 
might be admitted as States, either with or with- 
out slavery; yet these are not regarded; for the 
day has yetto come when Abolitionists are found 
observing the Constitution or obeying the laws 
of the land. _ Instead of allowing Kansas peace- 
ably to pera itself, they organize here, in the 
heart of the nation, a society for the purpose of 
preventing the ordinary process of settlement, and 


| to throw into Kansas a class of men who were 


to take possession of the ‘* Revised Statutes,”’ 
| and shoot down or drive out of the Territory the 
| slaveholder, when his Government no longer inter- 
| posed by legal enactment to restrain him from its 
use and occupation with whatsoever was prop- 
erty. They had received, under the official sig- 
| natures of their great captains, a writien statement 
| that if Congress cousented to allow slaveholders 
| to settle in the Territory, they never would sub- 
' mit to such an enormous crime. In pursuance of 


numberof members who were opposed toslavery in Kansas, | 
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this feeling of insubordination, we find intro 
into, perhaps, the first convention they ever held 
in Kansas, the following significant resolution: 


** Resolved, That every reliable free-State man in the T 

| ritory be furnished with a rifle, a brace of pistols, and 4 
ber, gratis; and that-he be required to take an oath to ae 

when called upon, and muster into service under his me 

rior officer, and to sacrifice his life, if necessary, to — 

the person and property ef any person who would be brong} 

under the jurisdiction of the present laws of the Territory : 


These men had been advertised that if south. 
erm men sliould be permitted by law to occyy 
this Territory, then they would be called upon to 
** rescue the country from the domination of slavery,” 
In obedience to this command, we see that tha 
| free-State men are to be armed with a rifle, pis- 

tols, and a saber, gratis, purchased, perhaps, wii) 
the funds referred to by the Hon. Mr. Mace in 
his testimony. To whatimmediate use were the 
to be applied? In resisting the laws enacted by 
the Legislature of Kansas. Why? Because they 
protect the slaveholder in his rights of property, 
Admit that they were unconstitutional: then wh; 
not appeal to the courts to declare them so? Be. 
cause theirs was not a mission of law and peace 
but of blood and treason; else, why ship the rifle 
and the revolver, instead of the Bible and the 
prayer-book? 

These men neither regarded the law of Cop. 
_ gress nor the law of the ‘Territory; they were op. 

posed to all law, and to its enforcement; hence, 
in pursuance of the above resolution, they swear 
their men to resist the laws, and to sacrifice their 
lives, if need be, to rescue the person or property 
of any who might be brought under their juris- 
diction. Here is the oath: 


** T, of my own free will and accord, in the presence of 
Almighty God and these witnesses, do solemnly swear that 
{ will always hail, forever conceal, and never reveal, any 
of the secrets of this organization, to any person in the 
known world, except it be to a member of the order, or 
within the body of a just and legal council. I furthermore 
promise and swear that [ will not write, print, stain, or in- 
dite them on anything movable or immovable, whereby 
the least figure or character may become intelligible to my- 
self or any other person. I furthermore promise and swear 
that I will, at all times, and under all circumstances, hold 
myself in readiness to obey, even to death, the orders of 
my superior officers. I furthermore promise and swear that 
I will, at all times, and under all circumstances, use my in- 
fiuence to make Kansas a free_white State. I furthermore 
promise and swear that, all things else being equal, [ will 
employ a free-State man in preference to a Missouri man, 
or a pro-slavery man. I furthermore promise and swear 
that all business that I may transact, so far as in my power, 
shall be transacted with free-State men. I furthermore 
promise and swear that [ will, at al! times, and under all 
circumstances, hold myself in readiness to take up arms in 
defense of free-State principles, even though it should sub- 
vert the Government. I furthermore promise and swear 
that I will, at all times, and under all circumstances, wear 
upon my person the regalia of my Office and the insignia of 
the order. I furthermore swear that I will, at all times, 
and under all circumstances, wear On my person a weapon 
of death. I furthermore promise and sweur that I will, at 
all times, and under all circumstances, keep in my house at 
least one gun, with a full supply of ammunition. 1 further- 
more promise and swear that I will, at all times, and under 
all circumstances, when [ see the sign of distress given, 
rush to the assistance of the person giving it, even where 
there is a greater probability of losing my own life than of 
saving his. I furthermore promise and swear that I will, to 
the utmost of my power, oppose the laws of the so-called 
Kansas Legislature. { furthermore promise and swear thal, 
when I hear the words of danger given, I will repair to the 
place where the danger is. I furthermore promise and 
swear that, if any part of my obligation is at this time omit- 
ted, [ will consider the same as binding when legally in- 
formed of it. I furthermore promise and swear that, at the 
first convenient opportunity, I will commit this obligation 
tomemory. Toallof this I solemnly swear, without equiv- 
ocation or self-evasion, binding myself under the penalty of 
being declared a perjurer before Heaven and a traitor to my 
country.”’ 


This oath expresses, more fully than anything 
which I could say, the object of this bloody and 
treasonable organization. They were to keep 
their secrets from every person in the known 
world, except members; they were to obey, even 
unto death, the orders of their superior officers; 
to be in readiness to take up arms in defense of 
free-State principles, although it should subvert the 
Government; to wear at all times upon their per- 
sons a weapon of death; and to oppose to the ut- 
| termost the laws of the Kansas islature. Never 
| were orders more strictly obeyed than were those 
| issued from the headquarters of this revolution- 
| ary party in this city. Itis proclaimed from this 
| Capitol, by Senators and Representatives, that 
| although Sesenhe may opee territory to the in- 


duced 
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gress of slavery, yet we will never submit to such 
an enormous crime. Instantly the Free-Soilers 
of the eastern States caught up the cry, and they, 
! too, declare that we never will submit. 
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“tong the lines of the great Republican party, 


v 





oaehoed the same determined spirit of insub- 
*oation and resistance to law, that was first 
avd (rom those who ought to have been the last 


“on in the Government to stir up insurrection, 


“nd to excite the people to actsof incipienttreason. \ 
These men have faithfully kept their pledge, and | 


the “* Kansas regulators’’ their oath; for soon we 
oe another convention at Topeka forming a con- 
“tution Without law, without authority, and in 
dire 


ernment authorized by Congress. 


Under this constitution they attempted to sub- | 


vert the local government, for the next movement 


of these armed and sworn ‘ regulators’”’ was to | 
nlace themselves 1n the attitude of resistance to the | 
jaws, and by force of arms to prevent _ exe- | 

overnor | 
Shannon to the President explains the condition | 


cation by the officers. ‘The dispatch of 


of the country immediately after the formation of 
sys constitution, and proves the assertion which 
we have made. He says:. 

«affairs in this Territory are daily assuming a shape of 


real danger to the peace and good order of society. { am | 


well satisfied that there exists in this Territory a secret mil- 
itary organization, which has for its object, among other 
things, resistance to the laws by force. Until within a few 
days past, [have looked upon the threats ot leading men and 
nyblic papers. Who have placed themselves in an attitude 
of resistance to the laws, as notintended by those who made 
hom to be carried into execution. I am now satisfied of 
se existence Of this secret military organization, and that 
those engaged in it have been secretly supplied with, arms 
ard munitions of war; and thatit is the object and purpose 
of this organization to resist the laws by foree. The strength 
of this organization is variously estimated at from one to 
two thousand, but [ have no satisfactory data from which 
to estimate its real strength ; andI do believe they can com- 
mand, for any given purpose, more than @ne thousand men. 
‘They are said to be well supplied with Sharpe’s rifles and 
revolvers, and are bound by an oath to assist and aid each 
other in the resistance of the laws when called upon-so 
to do.”? 


He further says: 


“On Monday last a warrant was issued against one of 
this band of men for threatening the life of one of his neigh- 
hors, and placed in the hands of the sheriff of the county 
for execution, Who, with a posse of some ten men, arrested 
him on Tuesday night; and as he was conveying the pris- 
oner to Lecompton, he was met about two o’clock in the 
morning by a baud of these men, consisting of between forty 
and fifty, all armed with Sharpe’s rifles and revolvers, who 
forcibly rescued the prisoner out of his hands, and openly 
proclaimed that there were no officers or laws in this Terri- 
tory.”? 


Here, we see, sir, before the Topeka constitu- 
tion was ninety days old, that these sworn ‘* reg- 
ilators’’ rescue prisoners, destroy property, burn 
houses, and force helpless women and innocent 
children, terrified by fear and threats, to flee their 


ri 
{ 
t 
{ 


homes and seek-shelter in Missouri. It is to pre- || 


ventall this the Governor calls upon the President 
tosend the Army of the United States to aid in 
the preservation of life and property. I will not 
fail just here to pay to the late President of the 
United States the high compliment which he so 
richly deserves for his manly and patriotic reply 
to Governor Shannon, by inserting the same, that 
the country may honor him for his devotion to law 
and order, and give him the high position to which 
he isso justly entitled, but which the party bitter- 
ness of the hour denied him. He says: 


“Your dispatch is reecived. All the power vested in the 
Executive will be exerted to preserve order and enforce the 


laws.?? 

Notwithstanding this, the sworn ‘‘ regulators,” 
continuing their rebellious opposition to the local 
government, go forward, elect all their officers, 
both State and Federal, declare certain persons 
Governor, Senators to Congress, judges and sher- 
ils, with the avowed purpose of destroying that 
government which Congress had authorized. This 
new one was put in operation; but very soon suf- 
ficient arrests were made to temper the spirit of 
rebellion which had broken out among these “‘reg- 
ulators,”? and forced the immediate parties to 
acknowledge that theirs wasonly a mere “*fancy”’ 
fovernment, and existed only on paper; under- 
standing full well that no man could be punished 
because he imagined himself a Governor, a judge, 
or a sheriff. ; 

Nosooner, however, were these men discharged, 
than they attempted to set up their State govern- 
ment, and put at defiance the laws of Kansas, and 
1t became necessary for the President of the Uni- 
ted States, by proclamation, **to command all per- 
Sons engaged in unlawful combinations against the 
constituted authority of the Territory of Kansas, or 
of the United States, to disperse and retire peacea- 
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bly to their respective abodes; and to warnall such | others, they stood owside the Government, and 


Territory, or aggressive intrusion into the same, || secured to them, or perform the duties required 
| will be resisted not only by the local militia, but |) of them. They had the assurance of both terri- 
also by that of any available forces of the United | torial and Federal Governments that they should 
| States.”” be protected in all their rights. Insteod, however, 

This proposed use of * villainous saltpeter” had || of accepting these proffered offers, and by way of 
avery happy, though temporary effect; for, al- || manifesting their purpose to disregard all law, 
though mo forcible attempt was made to set upthe || they undertake, by the authority of a municipal 
Topeka governmefttyyet every other method was |, election, to exercise certain chartered rights given 
adopted to weaken and destroy that which was | to the town of Lawrence, in known violation of 


' 
: x | ; ” ; : 
‘etching from Boston to the plains of Kansas, || persons that any attempted insurrection in said || obstinately refused to participate in the rights 
| 


} 
! 

ct opposition to the regular territorial gov- || lawfully established. Failing to accomplish their || territorial law, and in direct conflict therewith. 
' 


purposes in Kansas, these ** regulators’’ came be- || So palpably rebellious was this new movement 
fore Congressand demanded admission forherinto | that Governor Walker, who had made himself 
the Union as a State under their government; but | obnoxious to the charge of intervention in their 
|| She was rejected by the votes of every member || behalf, thus writes to General Harney, com- 
of Congress except those who were determined |, mander of the troops’ in Kansas: 
never to act in obedience to a law which opened || «1 have received authentic intelligence that a dangerous 
our common territory to the ingress of slavery, rebellion has occurred in the eity of Lawrence in this Ter- 
and whose party had planted itself upon the doc- || ™OrY, volving an open defiance of the laws and the es- 


ins ; te || tablishmentof an insurgent government in that city. 
} trine that no more slave States should be added to | This movement, if not speedily arrested, | am also as- 
{ 


this Union. || sured, will be extended throughout the Territoryand must 
[he Democratic party, upon that occasion, || result in the renewal of civil war. 


| stood by the law of 1854 oreanizing the territo- ** Tt becomes my painful duty, under my instructions from 
> 5 the President of the United States, to request you to furnish 


rial government, and in which law was recognized || 4 regiment of dragoons to proceed at once to the immediate 
the right of a people in forming their constitution 4! vicinage of Lawrence, to act as a posse coiitatus in aid of 
‘to adopt or reject slavery, as they might choose; || the civil authorities, in due execution of the Jaws and for 
|| and, without regard to that subject, such State |! * Preservation of the public peace.” 

might be admitted into the Union. Upon the re- || General Harney obeys the order and marches 
jection of this revolutionary State government by || With his command upon Lawrence; but before 
|| ‘Congress, the imprisonment of certain * regula- | any act of hostility by the troops upon this pop- 
|| tors” in Kansas, and upon the great principle of || Wation, Governor Walker issues his proclama- 
| self-government contained in the act itself, these || tion, in which he charges them with the following 
** regulators,”’ through their chiefs and head men, |, ©T!mes: 

appealed for justice, us they called it, tothe Amer- || _ “ You are inaugurating rebellion and revolution; you are 
ican people inthe popular clections of 1856. They disregarding the laws of Congress and of the territorial gov- 
| stood with * bleeding Kansas” and the Topeka | Sent, aid defying heir authority youre conspiring t 
| constitution emblazoned upon their banners, and |) ritory. Your purpose, if carried into effect in the mode des- 
| called upon the people to hurl from power the op- || ignated by you, by putting your laws Mreibly into execution, 
pressor, and to drive from these Halls all who had || Would involve you in the guilt and erime of treason.” 
refused to redress the wrongs of Kansas. But General Harney’s troops and this proclamation 
| even here they appealed in vain, fora majority of |; had a most ‘ soothing effect’ upon the * regu- 
|| the people decided to stand by the law, and to sus- || lators’’ of the city of Lawrence; for although 
tain those men only wholived in obedience thereto. || many were for bringing on the conflict, yet the 

Thus our present Chief Magistrate came into || more prudent counsels prevailed, and a bloody 
the executive chair instructed to enforce the laws || issue was avoided. Still no obedience was given 
as they had been made, and as they had been con- || to the laws, and no participation was taken in the 
|| strued by his predecessor. affairs of government other than such as would 

The people of Kansas who were obeying the || tend to break up and destroy it. The law-abiding 
laws of the Territory, seeing that a majority of || citizens, however, had chosen their delegates to the 
the people of the States would not justify rebel- || constitutional convention, and were only await- 
lion even there, and desiring to satisfy the wishes || ing their action to ask admission into the Union. 
of those who sought admission as a State for her || This body met at the time and in the manner pro- 
into the Union, through their Legislature pass a || vided by law, framed a constitution, and prepared 
|| law in January, 1857, authorizing the election of || Kansas for taking her place as one of the great 
| delegates to a convention, which was, in pursue || family of States. And now, sir, she stands before 
|| ance of the same, to form a State constitution. So || Congress claiming admission. Yet, strange to 
|| much had been said and written upon the subject | say, she is met with opposition, and that, too, 
|| of Missouri voters, and of their having forced the || upon the ground that these same *‘regulators’’ had 
laws of the Territory upon an unwilling people, || not participated if the formation of her constitu- 
that the Legislature provided against fraudulent || tion; that their names had not been registered; 
|, voting in the election for delegates, by requiring |, that they had not voted in the election for dele- 
| a registry of the names of such persons in each || gates to the convention; nor had the constitution 
|| county, as were authorized to vote, to be made || been referred to them for ratification; and that they 
|| three months prior to the day set apart for the '| do constitute a majority of the legal voters of the 
| election. | Territory. What unblushing effrontery! After 
| The * Kansas regulators’? at thet time as well |, having obstinately refused to recognize the laws of 
| as at this, claimed for themselvesa mejority in the || the Territory; after having refused to register their 

i 


| 
| 
} 
| 
| 





|| Territory. Yet under this fair and proper mode || names; after having refused to vote for delegates; 
\Of ascertaining who were legal voters, and who || and after having refused to vote for or against the 
| were not, in some eounties they refused to be re- || constitution; they stand here at the doors of your 
| gistered, whilst in others, as for instance Frank- || Capitol and demand that Kansas shall not be ad- 
| lin, the sheriff who was authorized to discharge || mitted—and that, too, because of their factious 
| this duty had been killed; and the probate clerk, || and rebellious conduct. Others are found oppos- 
who in the absence of the sheriff had the same || ing her admission, not only on these accounts, but 
|| power, utterly refused to obey the law. || for the reason that Congress had no power to re- 
|| This preliminary duty, however, was executed |) peal the law which made an unconstitutional dis- 
| as far as possible, and wherever the people would | crimination against the slaveholder; and although 
submit to it; and at the regularly appointed time || the Supreme Court has decided that the law of 
| the election was held and delegates chosen for the || 1854 was constitutional, yet this opposition still 
| purpose of forming a State constitution. The || exists, and the decision is met by the charge that 
elective franchise is a right or privilege which is || the court making it, as well as the law-making 
| to be enjoyed or not by the citizen; if he chooses, || power, both here and in Kansas, are all corrupt. 
_ he exercises it; and if not, he delegates to others || Yes, sir; the Senator who introduced the bill and 
‘the authority and power of acting for him. By || the President who approved it, have both been 
|| his own refusal, therefore, he is estopped from || burnt in effigy more than once for their offenses; 
‘complaint at results which his own act might || the one for bringing forward, the other for sign- 
'have prevented. Thus, in Kansas, those men | inz, a constitutional law. 

| who refused to obey the law by withholding 
|| their names from registry, and subsequently from | ever, shall Kansas be admitted ? In answer to 
|| voting, are foreclosed from objection by their own | this question, I am pained to say that recent de- 
deed. This, of itself, is a sufficient argument |, velopments have shown that new and more dan- 
| against them; but how much more so it becomes || ne foes are added to the listof those who have 
|| when: we remember that, in this matter as in all | hitherto clamored against her admission. Who 





The great and paramount question now is, how- 
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are they? and whence do they come? They are 
the early friends of the Kansas act; men who 
stood by it whilst it was theoretic, but who do not 
now sustain it in its practical results. They are 
of the few northern Democrats who withstood the 
shock of the political*elements after the passage 
of the Nebraska act. But they are the last men 
in the world who ought to have bowed their heads 
after the violence of the storm had passed. It is 
only another convincing proof that the great ues 
which bind us together are one by one being | 
snapped asunder, A - 
Lut, sir, to the question—why is it that Kansas | 


is to be rejected? Because her constitution is not |! 


republican in form? Noman has yet made such 
anobjection. Because there is nota sufficient pop- 
That is not urged. Then why is it? | 
iret, because there is a pro-slavery clause con- 
tained in the constitution; and second, because it 
is asserted that there is a sufficient number of | 
* Kansas rerulators’’ to vote it down. For the 
sake of the argument let us admit that those who 
advocate the Topeka constitation have a majority. 
W ho are they,and by what right dothey come be- 
fore us to ask admission under their constitution ? 
‘They are the men who never did, and do not now, | 
recognize our law providing them with a govern- | 
ment; they are the men who wentouttotakecharge | 
of the ** Revised Statutes,’’ and who, in obedience 
to the great **Appeal’’ issued from this Capitol, | 
settled in Kansas with a fixed determination never | 
tosubmit to your law, nor to any other that might | 
be made under it. They are those who entered 
into solemn league and covenant, under oath, to 
resist the laws of Kansas, though that resistance 
should subvert your Government; they are the | 
men who set at defiance all law, human and di- 
vine, and committed the grossest acts of violence 
and wrong upon helpless and unoffending people; 
they are the men against whom Governor Shan- 
non marched with the forces he could command to 
quell their insurrectionary movements; they are 
ihe men who came to Congress asking admission 
inte the Unionunder the Topeka consutution, and | 
whose very petition, | believe, the Senate decided 
to bea forgery. These are the men against whom 
General Harney was ordered to march to subdue | 
their rebellion in the city of Lawrence, and the 
same who refused to qualify themselves as voters 
by registering their names; who refused to vote 
for delegates, or upon the constitution; and who 
now, for these reasons, ask you to reject Kansas 
beeause they did not choose to exercise their fran- || 
chises according to law—and more than all, these | 
are the men who now say to an American Con- | 
gress, that, if you dare toadmit Kansas, civil war 
will be the consequence: we never have recognized 
this government of yours in Kansas, and you must | 
net; we have never lived under it, for we have || 
uniformly resisted its laws. 


ulation ? 


We have an inhe- | 
reat right to make a government without your | 
authority, and we have made it; under it we han 
oficers and we have citizens—under none other || 
have we lived; and under this (the Topeka gov- 

ernment) we ask admission into the Union. 
tLlow different with those who represent the Le- 
compton constitution, In 1854 you passed an act 
organizing this Territory; the grant which you 
gave was accepted, oder it, a Legislature was 
chosen, and laws enacted for the protection of per- 
senand property; and as the population increased, 
they, under a recommendation of the late Chief 
Magistrate to Congress, suggesting that a State 
government should be formed, submitted that 
matter to the sense of the people; a majority of 
the voters indorsed the recommendation, and the 
Legislature ordered an election for delegates to a 
constitutional convention. All this was regular 
and lawful; what else was done? In order that 
only the actual residents should vote, they pro- 
vide that no person should be permitted to vote 
unless he had been a resident inhabitant for three 
months prior to the election; and to make assur- 
anoe doubly sure, they required that the names 
of all persons living in the Territory be regis- |, 
tered, so that the armed bands of Missourians |, 
should be excluded. Congress had extended to 
them the power to legislate upon all rightful sub- |) 
jects, and to determine who should, at all elec- |; 
} 


cc 


I 


Lions after the first, constitute the voters. In the 
exercise of this grant of power, they prescribed 
who should be voters and who should not. This || 
law was constitutional and valid—therefore bind- | 
ing. Tose whe qualified themselves under it | 


| constitution was voted upon legall 








could exercise the elective franchise; those who did 


not, were, by their own act, properly excluded, 
and must accept the fruits of their own obsunacy 
withoutcomplaint. The convention therefore was 
in pursuance of law, and, as a necessary conse- 


quence, its action was binding and irrevocable, | 
The con- | 
stitution upon your table, sir, is the result of their | 


except in the proper and legal mode. 


labors; and, with it, Kansas asks you tq admit 
her. = 

Just at this point she is met with the objection 

that her entire constitution was not submitted to 

| the people for ratification; her answer is, that 

eighteen of your thirty-one States did not submit 


|| theirs to the fe and that eight of the new 


States now in the Union have been admitted with- 
out this requirement, and that it is unjust to put 
upon her a restriction never before required of 
others. It is then urged that the voters were com- 
pelled to vote for the constitution in voting for or 
against slavery. How plausible soever this ob- 
jection may be, we insist that it should have been 
made before the convention of Kansas as a rea- 
son for submitting the whole instrument; but itis 
a question that comes not properly before us. 
The delegates were authorized and instructed by 
the law, calling the convention, to frame a State 
constitution, but upon the subject of submitting 
their work to the people, they were left untram- 
meled and uninstructed, therefore free. 

Being thus clothed with sovereign powers to 
make a constitution, they were clothed with the 


right to submit the whole, or a part, or none of 


their labors as they might determine; and these 
are questions not for us to inquire into or decide. 
That convention, unlimited as it was by legal en- 
actment, possessed al] the power that it would have 
had if every man in Kansas had been a member, 
and voted upon each article and section until the 
whole was complete; this being true, when that 
constitution was made it expressed the voice and 
will of the people as though they had been pres- 
ent, and from that judgment of the sovereignty 
of Kansas there lies no appeal. If this be nota 


| sufficient answer, she’points you to your own act 


of 1854, where you expressly secured to her the 
right to form and regulate her institutions in her 
own way, and conferred upon her the power to 
legislate upon all rightful subjects. 
your permission and under your authority, exercised 
these grants of power, and now presents to you 
a republican form of government and asks you to 
receive her asa State. There can be and is but 
one objection to ber admission, and that is, her 
constituuon recognizes and protects slavery; but 


| even upon this point she is guarded, for she refers 


you to the pledge made in advance, thatshe might 
be admitted either with or without slavery as her 
own people might determine. 

But it is urged that although the charges made 
be true, and that a majority of the people did not 
vote atall former elections, yet the Lecompton 
y_ and decided 
against by the people on the 4th of January last. 
This demands consideration, but is easily over- 
come. The question made 1s, that the Legisla- 


| ture of the Territory, called by Secretary Stanton, 


directed that a vote should be taken against the 
constitution, and that this Legislature was legally 
asseinbled, and possessed power to send to the 
people the Lecompton constitution for adoption 
or rejection. Our answer is, that the Legislature 
calling the convention and clothing it with power 
might have linvited it in its action, and required 
the whole constitution to be submitted to the peo- 


ple; but as it failed to do so, then the convention 
| was free to act as it thought proper, and no sub- 


sequent Legislature could trammel or direct its 
acuon. To hold otherwise would be to hold that 
the Legislature was superior in power and sover- 


_eignty to the convention, for if it could direct and 
| control this subject and thus defeat the constitu- 


tion, it would be the higher power, and in eee 
sion of attributes unknown to legislative bodies. 
This Legislature could pass any law within the 
scope of its jurisdiction, but nothing more; the 
power once enjoyed by the Legislature had 
passed away from it, and the subject was above 
and beyond its reach; the door was closed; the 
act was nugatory; and the election was as much 
without effect as though it had been upon the 
Kansas act, instead of the constitution. It only 
remains to be seen whether Congress will redeem 
its pledge, or whether it will offer a reward to the 
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She has, by || 
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| rebellious spirit which has existed in K ae 
|| the passage of the organic act to th; — 
> % ; 18 time, 

The great question underlying all this contro 
|| versy is slavery; the Republicans of the N, h 
have determined that no more slave States ee 
ae 7 8 Shall 

be added to the Union. The American Demoerae 
has pledged itself to sustain each sovere e 
munity in the right to determine for itse 

it will have slavery or not, and that in the admi 
sion of new States this right will be recogniz ‘4 
in its fullest sense. Whenever this doctrine shall 
be repudiated by the northern Democracy then a 
majority in the Government ceases to recognize 
| our equality, and the American Union must neces. 
sarily become our bitterest foe, and all will see that 
though there may be a Union on paper, there wij 
be none in sentiment nor in affection. Already is 
|| the southern mind awakened to the inquiry, * of 
what great service to the South is the Union?” 
She sees that within her borders her productions 
are of the annual-value of near two hundred mj). 
lion dollars; that a very heavy per cent. of this 
sum passes into the hands of northern men, who 
merely act as our agents in the shipment and 
sales which are made for us abroad; they see that 
the importations into the United States are prin. 
cipally paid for by the products of the South, and 
that these too pass again through northern hands, 
and another heavy per cent. charged thereon, all 
of which must be taxed upon the people of her 
section. The well-informed men of the North 
| undergtand full well the bearing of this subject 
upon their interest. We call attention to the re- 
mark, in this connection, of the leading journal 
in the North in reference to this matter. The 

Herald says, in one of its issues: 

‘‘ We believe that the Union, southern niggers, and south- 
| ern cotton have paid, and continue to pay, such handsome 
dividends to the North, that we cannot do without them; 
and ‘we think, too, in consideration of the heavy profits 
which the North thus ‘realizes’ from the South, that an 
adherence to the practical compromises of the Constitution, 
| with an oecasional concession in behalf of southern slavery, 
| can be no very violent stretch of northern reciprocities or 

northern magnanimity.”’ 


ign com- 
lf whi ther 











| 
| 
| We ask you for no concessions in our favor, we 


only demand the ‘* practical compromises of the 
” 





| Constitution,’’ nothing more; and so far as my 
|| voice, my vote, and my influence may go, | will 
|| never be satisfied with anything less than these. 
|| We therefore call upon northern Democrats to 
|| ** stand by the flag;”’ itis borne aloft by the strong 
| arm and patriotic heart of one of your own gal- 
| lant chieftains; and under this same leader, and 
| with this same banner, you have met and driven 
| back the cohorts of northern Republicans in their 
strong and steady march towards the nation’s 
|| Capitol; will you now, when this last conflict is 
|| upon us, let the columns waver, or will you fire 
} the last shot which secures a perpetual triumph 
|| to law, to. order, and the Constitution ? 
| Mr.GOODWIN. Mr. Chairman, I avail my- 
self of this opportunity to express my views as to 
| the policy of the President in relation to the Ter- 
ritory of Kansas and its admission into the Union 
as a State under the Lecompton constitution, set 
forth both in his annual and special messages. 
| While Tam reluctant to ask for myself the atten- 
| tion of the committee, I find a sufficient apology 
| for so doing in the fact that this is the subject, 
# with the issues of vital importance connected with 
it, which rivets the public attention, and fills and 
stirs to the uttermost depths the hearts of the 

people of the whole country. Believing, sir, that 
| candid and fearless discussion opens the way to 
| the chambersof truth, I shall speak with that sin- 
cerity and freedom which become a representative 
of constituents accustomed to read, think, and de- 
cide for themselves, and to fearlessly utter and 
maintain their sentiments—al ways the character- 
istic of a free people. I desire, at the same time, 
to treat with due respect the opinions and even 
prejudices of all, and ean only ask for my own 
views the same measure of attention which I shall 
always be happy to extend to others. 

Sir, Congress is the great tribunal that is to pass 
upon those issues of unutterable magnitude made 
up and presented for its decision by the great 











body of the people of a Territory on the one side; 
and by those on the other, who, as it must be 
eonceded—for it is impossible to disguise 1t— 
have usurped the rights of that people, and are 
endeavoring to force upon them a government 
| ageines their will, and institutions they abhor. 
The parties, with their supporters—both the op- 
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yrs and the oppressed—stand, as it were, at 
the tareshold of this body; their cause is before 
ys, With the one is the ‘slave power,” with | 
ys dark incantations, and the President and his | 
Cabinet, With their powerful spells of executive | 
-atronage and party discipline—fearful odds! but 
with the other are, and will be whenever and | 
wherever they can reach the question, the masses 
of the people, with their instinctive sympathies, 
their love of justice and humanity, and, more | 
than all, that spirit which was with our fathers 
at the nation’s birth, and first breathed into its 
free institutions the breath of life. 





> 1 

| 
ress¢ j 
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cision; but we should also remember that there 


' 


| 


) 
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THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE, 


honored and perverted by a horde of ruffians who 


js another and higher tribunal before which that | 


decision will go for adjudication and review un- | 
der our form of government—the last resort, the | 


source of power—the real sovereigns of the land, || 
§ : 1] 
who make and unmake Presidents, Senators, and || 


{epresentatives, and with whom the right will 
eventually triumph. ; 

Sir, to apply the Ithuriel spear of truth to the 
President’s special message, and expose the grave 


errors of statement, the strange suppression of || 


leading facts, the partisan perversions and mon- | 
strous fallacies with which it abounds, and to 
have a full appreciation of he real issue before 
us, it will be necessary to trace back the history | 
of events for the last few years; and, although it 
may fall wpon our ear like a thrice-told tale, | will 
hastily glance at them. 
1. The 30th of May, 1854, the Territories of | 
Kansas and Nebraska were organized, and the 
protibition that excluded slavery therefrom, and | 
which had stood, ever since the admission of Mis- | 
souri into the Union as a slave State, an insur- | 
mountable, and as was supposed eternal, barrier 
to the extension of slavery into the territory west | 
of the Mississippi, and north of 36° 30’, was re- 
pealed. 


. . . : : | 

By this legislation, Congress, in viola- | 
| 

| 


tion of good faith and honor—trampling upon the | 


compromise and compact by which this broad do- || lives of freemen, our own people, were at the mer- 


main, rivaling kingdoms and empires in extent, | 


fertility, and natural resources, had, in considera- | 
tion of the yielding of other territory to slavery, | 


and the admission of Missouri as a slave State, 


been solemnly pledged to freedom by the legisla- | 


tion of the nation—disregarding the fact that the 


South had reaped the full measure of benefits—ap- | 


propriated the entire consideration for this con- 
cession to the rights of liberty, and, as I believe, 
against the will of a large majority of the people 
of the Union, overthrew this barrier, and under 
the pretense of allowing ‘*the people to govern 
themselves’? and ‘* form their own institutions, ”’ 


thronged the Territory from the bordering slave- 
holding States, controlled the election, and sent a 
Delegate to represent, not the real inhabitants of 
this Territory, but the interest of slavery in the 
halls of Congress. 

3. The 30th of March, 1855, the so-called Ter- 
ritorial Legislature, (the Council and Assembly,) 
the first under the organic act, was elected by an 
armed invasion from*the slave State of Missouri. 
Some five thousand men in martial array, with arms 
and munitions of war, marched into this devoted 


‘ || Territory, distributed themselves through the dif- 
| have said that Congress was to render its de- | 


ferent election districts, and, with a ruffian bold- 
ness that scorned concealment, openly avowed 
the purpose of their invasion to be to vote, con- 
trol the election of delegates, and make Kansas a 
slavé State. Everywhere the people of the Ter- 
ritory—American freemen—were robbed by force 
of the dearest rights; the elective franchise ut- 
terly usurped; the laws defied; and these reckless 
invaders, wielding the powers and franchises they 
had plundered, without a show of authority, 
elected the delegates to that Legislature. Socom- 
plete was the subjugation of Kansas, that not a 
member of that pretended Territorial Legislature, 
save one, was elected by the votes of the actual 
inhabitants of the Territory. 


= enacted the most tyrannical and barbarous 
aws, worthy only ofthe darkestages; the freedom 
of the press and of speech was cloven down; the 
slave code of Missouri was adopted; and it was 


| made a felony for one to write, print, or speak 


against the right to hold slaves in the Territory— 
a State’s prison offense for an American citizen to 
deny or question its rightful existence there. By 
odious test oaths and enactments, a vast majority 
| of the peonle were disfranchised, and the inhabit, 
ants of other States allowed to vote. Under its 
sway, crime, rapine, and murder, stalked abroad 
at noonday unrebuked; the property, liberty, and 


| 


cy and sacrificed at the will of the banded ruffian- 
ism that had inaugurated a “‘ reign of terror,’’ and 
established its iron rule for the sole purpose of 
fastening slavery upon an unwilling and outraged 
people. The then Administration, for the same 
purposes, threw the whole power and influence 





of the Federal Government on the side of the op- 
| pressorsand againstthe oppressed. The President 
| declared that the Army and militia of the country 
| shouldbe used, if necessary, to enforce the laws 
| of that Legislature—the mere creature of fraud, 
| violence, and usurpation; and Wnited States sol- 
diers were so used, to the everlasting shame and 


opened wide the portals of this vast Territory— || disgrace of our country. 


the mother of future States—to the entrance of 
slavery. 


lt was charged at the time that the professions of | 


‘‘nopular sovereignty’ and ‘*non-intervention”’ with | 
which that measure abounds, would prove to be | 


“false pretenses,’’ by which a rightful heritage was | Union as a State, without slavery. 


‘| was denounced by the Administration as treason- 


to be wrested from free labor. The people were 
warned that the pretext put forth to cloak this 
monstrous wrong, to wit: that ‘* the people of Kan- 
sas should be left perfectly free to form their own in- 


stitutions in their own way,’’ to make their own | 


laws and constitutions, wag a fraud and delusion; 
that the whole scope and palpable effect of this 


“new invention’? was to open the door to the ag- | 


gressive spirit of slavery, and enable it, through 
fraud and violence, its legitimate offspring, to plant 
‘land of promise,’’ to the exclusion of free and 
houest industry. The startling events that have 
followed in rapid succession, and the action of the 
past Administration, and the policy and avowed 


| 5. The people, oppressed by this insufferable 
tyranny, and following the example of Michigan 
and California, by their chosen delegates in con- 
vention assembled, formed a constitution and 
| government, and asked to be admitted into the 
Their action 


ableand revolutionary, and their petitions spurned 


'| with insults and contempt. 


| 6. Subsequently, this illegitimate Legislature, 
| upheld by Federal bayonets, but repudiated by a 
vast majority of the people of Kansas as an ‘‘ un- 
lawful tyranny,”’ established over them by force 
| and fraud, passed an act providing that, in Octo- 
| ber, 1856, the people of the Territory should vote 


| whether a convention for forming a constitution 
its destroying and oppressive system upon that | 


should be called or not. The people refused to 


| acknowledge, by voting on this question, the au- 


purpose of President Buchanan and his Cabinet, | 


afford confirmation strong as ‘* holy writ’’ of the 
truth of those predictions, (so far, at least, as the 


Administration and its abettors are concerned,) || 


and justify the verdict of popular condemnation 
that followed the consummation of this opening 
Scene in the fearful drama of wrongs which are 
how sought to be crowned by an act unparalleled 
save in the worst despotisms the world has ever 
seen. When the present shal! have become merged 
in the past, history will affirm and record this ver- 
= of condemnation in characters that will never 
ie. 


2. At the very first election held in the Terri- 


} 


| thority of this body that had, with a strong hand, 
seized upon their rights. The masses stood aloof; 
and but a small minority, composed pomnepeny of 
the abettors of these flagrant wrongs—less, | be- 
lieve, than one sixth of the people of the Territory 
| —participated in the election. Upon their votes, 

and by the exercise of powers it had usurped, the 
inildiees-<hansmenl of the upper House, elect- 
| ed by the armed invasion of March 30, 1855, and 
| the lower House, elected in October, 1856, while 
the free-State men were disfranchised by the infa- 
| mous test oaths and enactments of the ** body of 
| usurpers’’ who had trampled down their rights— 
| on the 19th of February, 1857, passed an act pro- 
| viding for the election of delegates toaconvention, 
| to meet on the first Monday of September of the 
same year, to frame a constitution for Kansas 





tory, under the provisions of this act, that sacred | preparatory to her admission into the Union asa 
Source of popular power, the ballot-box, was dis- | State. This mockery of an election was held on 
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the third Monday of June, 1857, under the regu- 
lations preseribed by the Legislature thus estab- 
lished, and to which the people of Kansas had 
delegated no powers, and the very existence of 
which was but a continued usurpation. In this 
election of delegates to the convention a great 
majority of the people refused to engage. They 
would not consent to sanction, by voting, that 
assumption of authority which, not content with 
the tyranny already exercised, sought to perpet- 
uate itself by controlling the formation of the State 
constitution, and thus force and fasten the insti- 
tution of slavery upon the people against their 
will. There were but some one thousand seven 
hundred votes cast at thiselection, while the voters 
of the Territory numbered from nine to twelve 
thousand; thus did the electors of Kansas repu- 
diate this election of delegates to a convention 








| they did not, and could not, upon any principle 
| of right, law, or free government, be required to 


recognize, 

7. But further, half of the Territory of Kansas, 
orrather more of her electors than there were votes 
cast for the Lecompton convention, were by the 
acts of the Legislature and the officers it had ap- 


| pointed, absolutely deprived of the right of voting 


at the election of delegates to this convention. 


' | By the law providing for the convention and the 
4. The Legislature thus imposed upon the peo- || 


election, of delegates, thirty-four counties were 
recognized as election districts, and it was by law 


| provided that in all of these counties a census 


\| wards. 


should be taken and the voters registered. This 
duty was to be performed by the sheriffs and pro- 
bate judges already appointed by the Legislatare. 
After this was done the delegates were to be ap- 
portioned accordingly. In nineteen of these thirly- 
four counties there was no census taken, end in 
Sifteen of the thirty-four counties there was no registry 
of the voters. In more than half of the counties of 


| the Territory, there being no census, there could 
| be no apportionment as required by law, and in 


fifteen counties where there was no registry of 
voters, not a vote was cast, and not one could be 
cast for delegatesto this convention; the people were 
utterly disfranchised. These fifteen counties, Gov- 


| érnor Walker says in his letter of resignation, com- 


| prise many of the oldest organized counties in the 
| Territory,and contain more voters than there were 
votes cast in the whole Territory for delegates to the 
Lecompton convention. ‘The sheriffs and probate 
judges were the creatures of the Legislature, and 
neglected or refused to take the census or register 
the voters in these counties. A majority of the 
inhabitants were free-State men, and to show con- 
clusively that it was the intention to disfranchise 
them, it appears that when the people in these 
counties made a census and registry to supply this 
omission of the officers appointed by the Legisla- 
ture, and proceeded and elected delegates, those 
who were thus chosen were refused seats in tlie 
convention. Thus did this convention place the 
seal of its approbation upon this disfranchisement 
of the people. 2 
8. This wholesale destruction of the elective 
franchise, the President, in his last message, at- 
tempts to ignore, by speaking of it as a mere 
*‘omission to register the comparatively few voters 
| who were inhabitants of certain counties of Kan- 
sas in the early spring of 1857,’’ concealing the 
fact that those ** certain counties’’ were nearly 
| half of the cownties of the Territory, and that the 
| ** few voters’’ residing there oulnumbered the votes 
cast in the whole Territory at the election of dele- 
gates to the Lecompton convention, as shown by 
| the vote of these counties at the October election, 
| held buta little more than three months after- 
The President also suppresses the fact 
that the free-State men offered to waive their 
rights, and submit to the humiliation of engag- 
ing in this election, if the notoriously fraudulent 
| and partial registry of voters for the Territory 
| could be corrected and completed, and the ballot- 
box protected from violence and fraud, but were 
| informed by acting Governor Stanton that he had 
| not the power to comply with these conditions. 
| If the President, in this message, had stated these 
important facts, which no one on this floor will 
attempt todeny, it would have shown the fallacy 
of his statement that ** this was the propitious 
moment for settling all difficulties in Kansas,’’ 
and exhibited the gross injustice of the Presi- 
dent’s charges against the people of Kansas for 
not engaging in this election, 
| 9. Both before and at the time of the election of 
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sete ‘ aa {| 
delegates to the Lecompton convention, it was | 


' 


understood by the people of Kansas that the con- | 


vention was only to frame a constitution and sub- 
mit it to the people for their ratification or rejection. 
Both the national Administration and territorial 
government represented that it was to be so sub- | 
mitted. Many, if nota majority, of the delegates, 
at the time of their nomination, were instructed 
to vote for a full submission of the constitution to 
the people. The leading delegates to the conven- 
tion, including John Calhoun, its president, gave 
written pledges to the same effect. President Bu- 
chanan, in his annual message, states ** that he 
took it for granted that the convention would sub- 
mit the constitution to the people,” and says, 
«* hence my instructions to Governor Walker, in 
favor of submitting the constitution to the people, | 
were expressed in general and unqualified terms.”’ | 
Mr. Walker only accepted the appointment of | 
Governor of the Territory on the understanding, 
with the President and his Cabinet, that the con- | 
stitution should be fairly submitted to the people | 
for their decision. He says, and his statement is 
not questioned by General Cass, in his reply, nor | 
by the President in his last message: 
“< With these views, well known to the President and | 


Cabinet, and approved by them, | accepted the appointment | 
ot Governor of Kansas. My instructions from the President | 
hrough the Seeretary of State, under date 30th March last, | 
sustain the regular Legislature of the Territory in assembling 
a convention to form a constitution, and they express tne 
opimoa of the President that‘ when such a constitution | 
shall be submitted to the people of the Territory, they must | 
be protected in the exercise of their right of voting for or 
against that instrument, and the fair expression of the pop. | 
ular will must not be interrupted by fraud or violence. I 
repeat, then, as my clear conviction, that unless the conven- | 
tion submit the constitution to a vote of all the actual res. | 
ident setilers of Kansas, and the election be fairly and justly 
conducted, the constitution will be, and ought to be, rejected 
by Congress.’ ”’ 


This was, in effect, a pledge made by Governor 
Walker to the people of Kansas, with the sanction 
of the President and his Cabinet, that the constitu- 
tion should be fully submitted to the people; and 
that if it was not, the conclusion is implied—nay, 
direct—that the Administration would not favor 
the admission of Kansas under it asaState. How | 
has this understanding and these pledges been 
fulfilied by the convention and the President? On 
this point the message is silent. Let the facts 
answer. 

10. After the October election of 1857, in which 
the free-State men achieved an overwhelming vic- | 
tory, and the people pronounced most emphatically | 


against slavery in Ue Territory, the delegates pre- || 


viously clected to the Lecompton convention, bya 
meager pro-slavery minority, representing in fact | 
less than one sixth of the people of the Territory, 
assembled, pursuant to adjournment. So well 
did these delegates understand that they were not 
the representatives of the people, and were but | 
the mockery of a convention, that it was with the | 
utmost difficulty a quorum could be kept in ses- | 
sion, and to protect them from the indignation of | 
the people, for whose goyernment they were as- | 
suming to frame ‘* this constitution,’’ they were | 
furnished, by the direction of the President, with 
a body-guard of United States soldiers. Thus that 
convention, originated and forced upon the people | 
of Kansas by ** unlawful authority,’’ and there 
held and sustained by Federal bayonets, pro-"| 
ceeded to produce this ‘‘ misshapen monster,”’ the | 
Lecompton constitution; and then, with shame- | 
Jess effrontery and a defiant disregard of the rights | 
of the people—in the face of pledges and repre- | 
sentations—refused to submit the constitution to | 
the people, but, by a partial and dishonest sub- | 
mission of one clause, sought by trickery and | 
fraud to rivet slavery upon Kansas. 
The conditions of that submission were that 
no one Should vote upon the question of slavery or 
no slavery, in the territory, unless he would also 
vote in favor of the constitution, and if challenged, 
take an oath to support it if adopted—thus dis- 
franchising those who were opposed to the con- | 
stitution, and who, as it was well known, and | 
as was declared by the delegates who opposed 
the submission, constituted a large majority of | 
the people of Kansas; for the submission of the 


constitution was objected to on the ground that | 


the people who were to live under it, if adopted, | 
would vole it down. 





sas, as I will show by-and-by; and this pretended 
submission of the slavery clause to the decision 
of the people was but a mockery and fraud. 
Further, thisconvention provided forthe election 
of State officers and a Legislature, and ignored the 
officers, ministerial and legislative, just elected 
at the territorial election, and also the powers of 
the executive appointed by the President; and, 
by an unprecedented and unjustifiable exercise 
of power, gave to its presiding officer, John Cal- 
houn, (a chief among the border ruffians, ) the sole 
power to appoint commissioners in each eounty; 


and they were to appoint the inspectors of elec- , 


tions in each district, who were to hold the elec- 


tions, and make their returns to him, and he was to | 


count the votes, and declare the result. Thus this 
convention vested its president with these unheard 


of powers, and held the entire control of the ma- | 
chinery of the elections it had ordered—a signifi- | 


cant fact, when we also learn that this same body, 


in its apportionment of representatives among | 


the several counties, indorsed the infamous Oxford 
and McGee frauds, by which thousands of votes 
were returned that were never given; and after 
they had been thrown out by Governor Walker, 
gave representatives to these counties, based on 
these fraudulent returns, and elected the author 
of these frauds a clerk of the convention by accla- 


mation. On the last night of its session, the con- | 


vention also amended the schedule, by striking 
out the word * citizen,’’ and inserting ‘* inhabit- 
ant,’’ in the clause defining who should be enti- 
tled to vote—all prophetic of the frauds practiced 
at the election of the 21st of December, when the 


slavery clause was voted into the constitution, and | 


large numbers of Missourians were allowed to vote 
for the constitution with slavery, by swearing that 
they were for the instant, while offering their 

| votes, inhabitants of the Territory. 
Mr. Chairman, this instrument, thus originated 
and presented, which upon its face establishes the 


bondage of labor in Kansas, and if sanctioned by | 


Congress will drag her an unwilling victim into 


| the Union, as a slave State, is the Lecompton | 
constitution with slavery,’’ which has received the | 


approval of President Buchanan and his Cabinet, 
/and which, by his special message, he urges upon 
Congress. The people thus wronged and out- 
raged are charged in this extraordinary document 
with disloyalty, and with being ‘ in a state of re- 
| bellion against Government;’’ while the usurpers 
and conspirators, guilty of high crimes and mis- 


Territory.’’ He, in speaking of their proceed- 
ings, (which the whole country knows were con- 


ceived in,and marked at every step by, fraud and | 


violence,) says: ‘ It is impossible that any people 


could have proceeded with more regularity in the || 


formation ofa constitution than the people of Kan- 
sas have done.’’ Sir, I submit that the friends of 
the Administration can offer no apology that will 


avail the President, unless they claim and insist | 
that the ‘* greatdelusion”’’ with which the message |! 
opens ‘* pervades’’ the mind of the Executive, in- | 
stead of seeming to pervade the minds of the peo- | 
ple, as modestly charged by the President. The | 
issue is thus made and pressed by the Adminis- | 
|| tration, and it must and will be met. 
| _Thave thus hastily recalled the brief but eventful | 

chapters of this history, yet fresh in the public | 


mind, and presented a plain record of startling but 


multitudinous and irrepressible, plead ‘* trumpet 
tongued’’ against this theatened act of fearful 


| Injustice and oppression—against the peril and 
guilt, the Administration will | 


strife, shame an 
bring upon the nation, if it persistin this attempted, 
and, if successful, utter subversion of the rights 
of the ea of a whole Territory, insuring the 
triumph of usurpation and slavery over our own 
brethren—A merican citizens. 

Sir, in the light of the facts I have presented, 
leading to conclusions no logic can resist, and in 
| view of the issues that cluster around this great 
| question, it rises to a magnitude far above all 
| party considerations, and appeals to all with a 

voice it would be criminal to disregard, to come 


an . | . 
The enormity of these con- || upon the common ground it opens, of* stern re- 


dittons are the better appreciated, when it is un- || sistance to the infliction of this overshadowing 
wrong upon the people of Kansas—this impious 
denial of the vital principles of human rights, | 
which underlie and uphold our entire system of 


derstood that whether the vote was “ forthe con- | 


ee 
sutution with slavery,"’ or “ for the constitution 


without slavery,’’ it was a vote for slavery in Kan- 


demeanors against the rights and liberties of the | 
| people of Kansas, are represented by the President | 
to be the ** loyal*’ and ** law-abiding people of the | 


unquestionable facts, that they may, with voices | 
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room, as was claimed, for the application of a 
principle, ‘* popular sovereignty,’’ ** that the peo- 
ple of Kansas should be left perfectly free to form their 
| own institutions in their own way. That the people 
| of Kansas should be left free to decide whether they 

would have slavery or not; free to ‘make their ox», 
constitution.’? 5 

They who comprise the party that elevated this 
Administration to power, pledged their faith, tie 
nation pledged its faith, and by the Nebraska. 
Kansas act guarantied to the people of this Ter. 
ritory the right to exclude slavery, and the ricl, 
to frame and decide upon the constitution under 
which they are to live. Shall this faith be yio. 
lated and these pledges broken? The Lecompton 
| constitution establishes slavery in Kansas; byt 
this constitution has never been ratified, but js 
condemned and repudiated by the voters of the Tey- 
ritory. tis not the people’s handiwork; and the 
convention that framed it derived no powers from 
the great body of the people of Kansas. They, 
by the election of October last, decided against 
slavery, and in reality against the constitution; 
and, at the election on the 4th of January ultimo, 
the people branded it with their disapprobation and 
abhorrence. 

Sir, although I was opposed to and still con- 
demn the ‘* Kansas-Nebraska act”? for its repeal 
of the ** Missouri compromise,”’ believing that 
the freedom of these Territories should not have 
been thus periled; but since it is the law, the 
supporters of that measure are required, by the 
clearest teachings of honor and good faith, and 
by the strongest dictates of justice, to redeem 
their pledges, and see that the people of Kansas 
are secured- the right of excluding slavery and o? 
deciding upon the adoption of the constitution 
under which they are to live. For them to aid in 
forcing slavery and the Lecompton constitulion upon 
Kansas, against the expressed will of the people, 
would furnish an example of shameless treachery 
to professed principles, hardly equaled in the po- 
litical annals of our country. Therefore I respect 
the distinguished Senator from Illinois and others, 
for maintaining against their party and the Adminis- 
tration the rights secured to the people of Kansas 
by this act. But, sir, the people cannot respect, 
| but will condemn, an Administration, and tle 
party which supports it, that thus in the face of 
the nation, standing upon broken pledges and for- 
feited faith, wields its powers to force upon a por- 
tion of our people an oppressive form of govern- 
ment, and institutions at war with the humanity, 
civilization, and Christianity of the age. 

The President says in his annual message: 

**T trust, however, the example set by the last Congress, 
requiring that the constitution of Minnesota ‘shouid be 
subject to the approval and ratification of the people of the 
proposed State,’ may be followed on future occasions. 
took it for granted that the convention of Kansas would act 
in accordance with this example, founded as it is on correct 
principles ; and hence my instructions to Governor Walker, 


in favor of submitting the constitution to the peopic, were 
| expressed in general and unqualified terms.’’ 


Congress, by its action, required the consjitu- 
tions formed for Wisconsin, Minnesota, and Or- 
egon to be submitted to the people for their rat- 
fication or rejection. This practice, the President 
says, is founded on “‘ correct principles,” and trusts 
it may be adopted on ‘* future oceasions.”’ If this 
be so, then is not he acting, and would not Con- 
|| gress be acting, on incorrect principles to force, oF 
1 even admit, Kansas into the Union under the 
Lecompton constitution, without submitting It to 
the people for their decision; and if he trusts this 
practice will be followed on future occasions, why 
| does he not favor its a to this occasicn; 
| if it is proper and desirable for the future, icmust 
be for the present. There never can be a case 
where all of the facts and circumstances, together 
with justice and right, will more imperatively de- 
mand the application of the **example set by the 
last Congress, requiring that the constitution of 
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Minnesota should be subject to the approval of | outwitted Walker and Stanton and the whole Black Repub- || 
. aaaninal the proposed State,’ than is now || lican party ; and that, after all, Kansas will apply to C on- | 
the peop a: fi Mat. || gress for admission as aslave State, witha pro-slavery con- 
resented by this attempt to force the Lecompton | stitution” = =* 3 * * * s Butsuppose they (the | 
’ pnstitutionupon the unwilling people of Kansas 

in the very face of these ‘* correct principles.” 

“It cannot be denied but that every step in the 
proceedings by which this constitution was pro- 
duced has been accompanied by fraud and vio- 
ionce. ‘The people protest against it; they demand 
the right of deciding for themselves as to the con- | 
etitution they will present to Congress. And yet 
the President and his Cabinet would deny them 
this right—withhold from the present and reserve 
for future occasions the application of these ** cor- 
rect principles,” that Kansas ey come into the 
pion bound and ironed with the Lecompton con- 
station with slavery, The action of the Presi- 
Jeptis at war with his precepts. The truth is, 








} Very be abolished in Kansas? The Times contends that it 
stitution providing for this contingency.’ * " . 


slavery shall exist in the State of Kansas,’ and then con- 
tinues the words, which follow in small italies, ‘ exeeptthat 
the right of property in slaves now in this Territory shall in 
no manner be interfered with.’ Now, if the right of prop 
erty in slaves now in this Territory shall in no manner be 
interfered with, how is slavery abolished? It not only ex- 
ists, but here is a guarantee that it shall be in no manner 


| 
j 


the clause seemingly abolishing slavery was inserted for the 


| Washington Union. It will give them a small plank on 
| Which they may stand in practicing the juggling feats of 
e ° ; | humbuggery, whilst the prohibition in the latter part of the 
the people of Kansas have already decided against || clause secured to the pro-slavery party substantially Kan- 


this constitution, and it should not be received |! sas as a slave Btate.”—Charleston (South Carolina) Mer- | 
nor considered by this body. es || eury, November 26. 

The reasoning of the President, in his special | 
message, against requiring conventions to submit || tice of this pretended submission, and I ask how 
their work to the people, comes in conflict with || could freemen be expected to indorse it by voting 
the sentiments of the foregoing extract from his || upon a proposition thus presented? The Consti- 
annual message, and with the now universal prac- || tution of the United States provides, that Con- | 
tice of all the States; for not a single State of the || gress may admit new States into the Union. It i 
Union is now governed by aconstitution that has || vests Congress with a discretionary power in this | 
not been submitted to, and: received the approval respect, full and unlimited save by the restriction | 
of, the people who live under it. Why should |! contained inthe same instrument. And, although || 
Kansas be made an exception, against the wishes || proceedings taken in a Territory for the formation || 
of her people? No answer can be given, except |! of a constitution may not have been authorized 
that the Administration is determined Kansas || py an enabling act, but have emanated from an t 
shall be a slave State. ; y actual Territorial Legislature, or directly from the || 

The Lecompton convention, by section seven of || people themselves, yet Congress may, notwith- | 
the schedule, provides that “‘ before this constitu- || standing theirinvalidity, receive and entertain the | 
tion shall be sent to Congress, asking for admis- application and grant or refuse the petition as the || 
sion into the Union as a State, it-shall be sub- |) circumstances may require; but it is the impera- 
mitted to all the white male inhabitants of this || tive duty of Congress, especially when there has 
Territory for approval or disapproval ;”’ and then the || heen no enabling act, to see that the people are 
strange provision follows in the schedule that all consulted and that the constitution proposed has 
of the ballots cast shall be fur the constitution || received their sanction. To use the words of At- || 
with slavery, or for the constitution without sla- |) torney General Butler, in his opinion in the Arkan- | 
very; allowing the people to vote to approve of || sas case, ‘* And as the power of Congress over | 
the constitution, but refusing to allow them to dis- || the whole subject is plenary and unlimited, they 
approve of it; permitting the people to vote if they || may accept any constitution, however formed, | 


. . , . . : . . ‘ 
will vote as the convention desire.. This is, in- which, in their judgment, meets the sense of the peo- | 
deed, a new form of submission—an invention ple to be affected by it.” | 


worthy of border ruffianism. But again, the Pres- ||" No one will claim that the Lecompton consti- || 
ident says in his annual message, and repeats itin || tution meets the sense of the people of Kansas. || 
his special message, without even alluding to the |! Jt jg apparent that it was contemplated that the || 
objections that show the utter *‘ folly of his state- || now State was to ask for admission, and that it || 
ment,” that the slavery question has been (by this |} wag for Congress to act on the proposal, consent | 
schedule) ** fairly and explicitly referred to the |! to or refuse it, as should be most proper. But it 
people.” itis indeed strange that the chief Execu- || never was intended that Congress, on the appli- 
tive of the nation should, in the face of facts known || cation of a small minority, without an enabling | 
to the whole country, commit this grave error, for ‘| act, or with one, should drag a Territory into the | 
itis perfectly clear that this issue is not ‘fairly |) Union as a State, under a constitution against the 
and explicitly submitted to the people.”” The || will of the majority. It is well known that this 
constitution contains provisions for banks, for || eonstitution is repudiated by the people of Kan- | 
grants of lands to railroad corporations, the qual- || gag; they protest against admission under it. 
ications of officers, and the perpetuity of slavery |} What an abuse and usurpation of power, then, 
even though itis decided against—each a matter of || would it be on the part of Congtess, to approve 
the firstimportance, in regard to which people hold || of the Lecompton constitution, by compelling the 
different opinions and yet, in order to vote upon | admission of Kansas under it asa Siate! The 
the slavery clause, they must, as a condition pre- | proposition should be met and repudiated at the 
cedent, vote to approve of the constitution in all of very threshold. 
these respects; whether they are oppused tothese || Jt has been claimed by some, and is now as- 
provisions or not, they are compelled to vote || gerted by the President in his message, that the 
against their views upon other points in order to || « organic act” for Kansas contained provisions 
vote upon this one point. Itisan abuse of terms |} which made it equivalent toan enablingact. This | 
to call this a fair and explicit submission of the || js too palpable an error to need refutation. The | 
slavery question. language of the organic act, the action of Con- | 
But itis a still stronger, and an unanswerable || press in reference to it, and the fact that very | 
objection, that whether the vote was given for the |! similar provisions (except as relates to slavery) | 
constitution with slavery, or for the constitution || are contained in the acts that established the Ter- 


without slavery, it was still a vote to establish || rjtories of Minnesota, Michigan, &c., show that 
slavery in Kansas. If the ‘constitution with || jt js impossible to construe it into an enabling act. | 
slavery’’ was adopted, then of course slavery was || Hence it follows that the Territorial Legislature, | 
established. Ifthe ‘* constitution without slavery ”’ | if valid, had no power to call a convention to form | 
isadopted, it still exists, for section seven provides || 9 constitution, or do any other act destructive of | 
that the ** rights of property in slaves now in the Ter- |} its territorial organization; and in this respect, | 
ruory shaté not in that event be interfered with,’’ and 

1 

' 

i 





Thus have I shown the unfairness and injus- | 




















il 


| 


t , : therefore, it must be admitted that this was an | 
Section fourteen, which provides that the constitu- |; jjJegitimate convention, and without authority. It | 
is now asking Congress to clothe its unauthorized | 
acts with authority, notwithstanding the indig- | 


nant protests of the people whose rights it has 


ttorshall not be amended until after 1864, also pro- 
vides ** that no-alteration shall be made to affect the 
rights of property in the ownership of slaves,’’ and in 
order to have voted for the ‘‘ constitution without | 


slavery,” the person thus voting would have had || 
to vote for these two clauses, which make slavery | 
perpetual in Kansas. It was so regarded by pro- | 
slavery men, as appears by an extract from a vio- | 
lent pro-slavery paper. 


“ 


to the application of Michigan to be admitted as 
a State, and of the powers of Territorial Legisla- 
tures, says:" 

** No Senator will pretend that.their Territorial Legisla- 


| tures had any right whatever to pass laws enabling the 
It is clear that the pro-slavery party have completely rf people to elect delegates to a convention for the purpose of | 
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forming a State constitution. 
on their part.*? 


'asked for but by a small minority. | 
interfered with. We have nota doubt that the first part of || proceedings from which this eonstitution enigin- 

| ated (even if they had not been forced upon the 
| benefit of just such people in the North as the editors of the || people) have no validity only as Congress shall 
‘| clothe them with authority. The issue is thus 
| presented: whether Kansas shall be by Congress 
forced into the Union with this constitution? 


‘| usurped. Mr. Buchanan, speaking in reference ° 


| the President should at once withdraw it. 
| maintenance of a United States army in Kansas, 
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It was an act of usurpation 


In this connection there is another view of the 


Biack Republicans) do vote, and by their vote exclude the | subject which, of itself, should be conclusive. 
article coucerning slavery from the constitution, will sla- |} There has been no enabling act. It.must be ad- 
with, Seid paneen bo rate teehit Gelterwtan Ghaaente wicate- |? mitted that the Lecompton constitution has not 
| been ratified by the people. The results of the 
“ The ‘Times pfints in large capitals the words, ‘ And no | elections show, and it is well known to the whole 
| country, that a large majority of the people are 
| notonly opposed to it, but abhor and detest it; and 


will, if forced upon them, openly resist it. ‘The 


| admission of Kansas under this constitution is 


All of the 


Whether Congress will give the minority author- 
ity over the majority? These issues must be de- 
termined in deciding this question. There cannot 
be found an instance in the history of our Gov- 
ernment, where there has been no enabling act, 
and the constitution has not been approved by the 
people, that Congress has admitted a State into 
the Union under a constitution to which it was 
even alleged that the people to be affected by it, 
were opposed, much Jess when it was ascer- 
tained and known that the people had condemned 
and repudiated it by a large majority. And shall 
this practice be now departed from, and this new 
and dangerous precedent established for the pur- 
pose of fastening a constitution with slavery upon 
Kansas? Sound policy and patriotism, and the 
spirit of our free institutions, alike forbid it. 

Sir, the President in his message says that Kan- 


| sas is now “as much of a slave State as Georgia 


or South Carolina;’’ and then gravely argues, that 
g y ’ 


if Kansas is admitted under the Lecompton con- 
| stitution, the people can immediately thereafter, 


by the Legislature submitting the question to 
them, call a convention, change the constitution, 
and prohibit slavery. If this were true, it would 
not justify-Congress in compelling the people of 
the Perritery to submit to wrong and oppression ; 
but none should be deceived by this pretense of 
the President. The Lecompton constitution de- 
clares that the right of property in slaves ‘*is before 
and higher than any constitutional sanction.’”’ It 
also provides that it shall not be amended until 
after 1864; and also declares ‘‘ that no alteration 


| shall be made (in the constitution) to affect the 


rights of property in the ownership of slaves.’’ 
If those provisions which make slavery perpetual 
could be disregarded, still it would be impossible 
for the people to alter the constitution, and pro- 
hibit slavery, for many years to come, except by 
force and revolution; for section fourteen provides 
that the constitution can only be amended by the 
Legislature submitting, by a two thirds vote of each 
House, the question of calling a convention, to 
the people. The members of the Senate are 
elected for four years, and of the Assembly for 
two years. According to the latest reports, Cal- 
houn will, through the grossest frauds—by false 
returns and manufactured votes—declare the pro- 
slavery Governor and State officers, and also 
more than a third, if nota majority, of pro-slavery 
delegates, elected to both branches of the Legisla- 
ture; but a minority of more than one third in 
either House, or the Governor’s veto, can defeat 
all attempts to submit the question of a conven- 
tion to the people. It is therefore clear that noth- 
ing can be done within the pale of this constitu- 
tion to throw it off or prohibit slavery for the next 
four years; and then, in addition to the way hav- 
ing been opened for the introduction of more 
slaves, a perpetuation of the frauds hitherto suc- 
cessful would insure the same result, and Kan- 
sas would lie prostrate at the feet of slavery. _ 
The President asserts that the rejection of this 
‘* constitution with slavery’’ would be keenly felt 
by the fourteen slave States of this Union; but 
that the speedy admission of Kansas under it 
would restore peace and quiet to the whole coun- 
‘try; and that he could then withdraw the army 
from that Territory. Sir, the army is now there 
without right; the people do not require it; and 


The 


which has been used to suppress the rights and 
liberties of the people, and to support the usurp- 
ations of their oppressors, who had in view the 
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will of the people, has cost the Government nearly 
five million dollars; and although the people have 
been loyal to the Constitution and laws of the 
United States, yet the President has now there, for 
the same purpose, two thousand four hundred sol- 
diers, at the yearly expense of more than two mil- 
lion five hundred thousand dollars; while against 
the Mormons of Utah—a Territory containing 
more inhabitants, and ina state of open rebellion 
—the President has sentan army of but eighteen 
hundred men. Sir, to force this constitution and 
government upon the people of Kansas, would be 
to require a whole community of our citizens to 
bend to usurpation and tyranny as insufferable and 
degrading as that against which their fathers and 
ours, at the threshold of the Revolution, pledged 
their fortunes, lives and sacred honors; and I be- | 
lieve, sir, it would meet with a like resistance and 
fate. Instead of peace and quiet, it would produce 
strife and discord. It would involve a contest 
which | hope the wisdom and patriotism of Con- 
gress will avert, by allowing the people ef Kansas 
to frame their own laws and constitution. 

Sir, at the election of the 2ist December, the 
slavery clause was voted into the constitution, not 
by the people of Kansas, but by illegal votes and 
false returns. Legal investigations have shown 
that at Oxford, from which there were returned 
some one thousand votes, there are but forty-two 
voters. Shawnee, from which there were re- 
turned twelve hundred, has but forty legal voters. 
From Delaware Crossings there were returned 
some four hundred votes, and it has only forty- 
three voters. All of those frauds, and others, were 
for the constitution with slavery, and were reén- 
acted on a more extended scale at the election for 
State officers and members of the Legislature, on 
the 4th of January last. Is it claimed that the 
free-State men should have voted for the consti- 
tution without slavery? I have already shown 
they could not, without voting for slavery and 
taking an oath to support it if required; for, in 
either shape, the constitution would establish sla- 
very in Kansas. The people were only allowed | 
the privilege of deciding whether the master should 
raise Or import his slaves. It would have been 
folly and madness for the people to have bowed 
to this tyranny, and thrown themselves into the 
power of those who had destroyed the security 
of the ballot-box and the sanctity of the laws— | 
who sustain their authority by fraud, violence, | 
and crime. 

Sir, at the election held on the 4th of January 
last, ordered by the Territorial Legislature, and 
recognized by the President, as appears by his 
orders to Governor Denver, the people, by anad- 
mitted majority of nearly five thousand over the 
vote for the constitution of the 21st of December, 
but throwing out the three thousand fraudulent 
votes then returned, by a real majority of more 
thaneight thousand, pronounced against this con- 
stitution, and it now stands a thing condemned and 
repudiated by the electors of Kansas. They have 
spoken through the ballot-box, and their verdict 
of rejection is branded upon this instrument in 
characters as ineffaceable as the mark that was | 
placed upon the brow of Cain. 

In view of these facts and results, Congress 
should at once pass an enabling act, providing for 
a convention, and the formation of a constitution 
by the people of the Territory, subject to their 
approval. This is the only true and wise course, 
and would be but an act of simple justice to the 
deeply-wronged people of Kansas. Let her not 
be dragged inco the Galen, crushed by oppression, 
and compelled to wear the symbols of bondage 
and shame; rather let her come of her own'free 
will, and ba. welcomed into the sisterhood of 
States, arrayed in the white robes of freedom, | 
and chanting the sublime hymn of liberty. 
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establishment of slavery in Kansas, against the I} GARTRELL,] and the honorable member from Mis- | mon country. ee Length of days be in he 








sissippi, {Mr. Davis,] while claiming for slavery 


| a Divine origi, and in speaking of it as a social 


and political blessing, said that the constitutional 
rights of the South must be maintained at all haz- 
ards, and that to do this, Kansas must be admit- 
ted under the Leeompton constitution as a slave 
State, or the Union would be endangered. Sir, 
does the maintenance of the constitutional rights 
of the South, and the preservation of the Union, 
require that we shall, by Executive intervention 
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| ways be the ways of pleasantness 


February 24, 





T right 
> May her 
» ANd all je, 


hand; and in her left, riches and honor 


paths be peace.’ 
Mr. MILLSON. Mr. Chairman, sing 
passage of the Nebraska bill, I have 
opportunity here to enforce the views, respec: 
the power of Congress over the Territories. wi S 
I then took occasion to express. Med 3 


© the 
souchy 


no 


I have had " 


| ducement, and even provocation, enough to do « 


and congressional legislation, force upon the great | 
body of the people of a Territory a constitution | 


and rulers they repudiate and institutions they 
loathe ? Does it involve an atheistical denial of the 
common and God-derived heritage of freemen ? 
This ts not the maintenance of rights, but the ex- 
ercise of attributes which belong to tyrants and 
despots only; and as such will be resisted until 


the love of liberty and al! reverence for the faith | 


of our fathers shall be extinguished. The Con- 
stitution and the Union can never be made the 
dishonored instruments for the accomplishment 


of such objects without destroying the high pur- | 


poses for which they were established, 
Sir, in the very midst of this discussion, and in 
the face of these arrogant claims, the great fact 


| stands boldly forth, breaking through and tow- 


ering above all artifice and sophistry, too clear | 
and plain to be denied or even questioned, that the | 


people of Kansas, in the most solemn manner, and 


| with the forms prescribed by law, have, by an 


| 1856, would be but as the whispering of the sum- | 


overwhelming majority, declared against this con- | 


stitution, and against the system of slavery itseeks 
to rivet upon them. 


Notwithstanding all this, the Administration, | 


unvailing to the gaze of the nation its devotion to 
the interests of slavery, hastens, with the power 
and influence of the iavnieemant it controls, to 
complete this daring and infamous conspiracy ;and 


urges Congress, at the risk of civil strife and biood- | 


shed, to force not only this constitution, but State 


officers and the institution of slavery upon the peo- | 


ple of Kansas against their expressed and recorded | 


will, 


Sir, this attempt will awaken a just spirit | 


of retribution; its success would arouse the whole | 


land, and call forth a response from the ballot-box, | 
compared with which the uprising of the people 


of the free States at the presidential election of 


mer winds to the loud wai! and fearful blasts of 
the awakened tempest. 

Sir, [ will not further detain the committee on 
a question when the path of duty is so plain; the 
real issue from which there is no escape, and the 
admitted facts on which that issue stands, to- 
gether with every consideration of right and pa- 
triotism, all demand justice for Kansas. 

Mr. Chairman, I have uttered my convictions 
in no spirit of unkindness. 


None would rejoice 


more than myself to see the harmony and brother- | 


hood of the olden time restored; but it can never 
be done through injustice and oppression, nor by 
bending the powers of the Government to the ex- 


, tension of the institution of slavery—the ‘* bond- 
_age of labor,’’ the palpable evils and destructive 


tendencies of which are written in Jegible charac- 
ters on every soil darkened by its presence, and 
which wars against all of the vital ideas and great 
truths that are embodied in, and uphold our free 


Government. It can only be accomplished by re- | 
| turning to the principles which secured that unity 


of feeling and concord of action; the policy, in this 


| respect, of the very founders of our free institu- 


I had hoped that the Administration would | 


recede from its position, and refuse longer to 
sanction the appalling frauds and wrongs that have | 
thus far produced and accompanied these pro- 
ceedings which had-in view the subjagation of | 
Kansas to slavery; but the policy avowed by the 
President in his special message forbids this hope. 
Unmindful of the disapprobation of the people, 
and their fast gathering indignation, the Kassie. 
istration and its supporters bow in abject obedi- | 
ence to the mandates of the colossus of slavery, 
that seeks to bestride the nation. 


Sir, the honorable member from Georgia, [Mr. \ 


tions, the fathers of the country—Washington, 
Jefferson, Madison, and their associates—who, as 
if inspired with wisdom from on high, laid strong 
and deep the foundations of our civil superstruc- 
ture. They all endeavored to limit and restrict 
this system of bondage, and looked forward to its 
final extinetion.» Their teachings and their voices 
entreat us not to throw from the nation’s heart the 
worship of freedom, but to maintain in the action 
and policy of the Government the integrity of the 
principies they inaugurated, and which alone can 
give us success and perpetuity as 2 nation. 

Let us, then, return to the policy and keep the 
faith of our fathers, and clinging to the ** wealth 


_ of glorious memories’’ that brighten the pages of 


emeomny ’shistory, and the still greater ‘wealth 
of more giorious hopes’’ that croWn her fature 


_ with a beaming and radiant bow of promise, we 


_ My arguments have been repeatedly replied t., 
and, indeed, the whole subject has been aly,’ 
incessantly discussed by gentlemen whogoe ene 

| differ from mine. ‘To be sure, this has been oy 
with uniform courtesy and kindness to mo I, 

my somewhat isolated position, I appreciate j, 

and Ishali return it. But I have been content, 

be silent. Iknew that the time would soon tne 
when the correctness of my views would be sl)py, 
by results. That time hascome already, It wa, 
fully accomplished in the late decision of the ¢,,. 
preme Court; and now, sir, standing here, ip the 
midst of predictions fulfilled and forebodings yoo). 
ized, Lcan look back on the events of the past ty, 
years, and feel that no part of the responsibility 
for the disturbed state of the country rests upp) 
me; and that, if my views and opinions have ha 
any effect at all, they could have none but to allay 

the discontent of the North, and to moderate i)» 

too hasty exultation of the South. 

The defense of the Nebraska bill has sometimes 
betrayed southern gentlemen into the eXpression 
of what I deem very erroneous views and opiy- 
ions. I regret that even the clear and excelloy: 
speech of the gentleman from Alabama, (Mr. 
Curry,] yesterday, is not altogether free from 
exception in this respect. Some of these views 
I propose to notice and to combat, as not merely 
erroneous, but mischievous. The subject is likely 
to be one of great practical importaiice in our pro- 
posed legislation for Utah,as well as for Kansas 
| and the other Territories. 

It is pleasing to me to know that my difference 
with my colleagues,and many others of my south- 
ern associates, has never been one of doctrine or 
principle. All that they approved, I approved. 
All that I disapproved, they also disapproved. 
The questiow between us simply was, whether 
what we approved or what we disapproved was 
contained in the bill? It was, for the most part, 
a question of interpretation or construction; and 
upon this, almost the sole point of difference be- 
| tween us, I take leave toremind them that a large 

majority of the Democratic party agree with me 
and differ from my colleagues. 

I know, sir, that scarcely anything could have 
reconciled them to the support of the Nebraska 
bill but the promised repeal of the Missouri com- 
promise, But what was the course of Congress 
upon it? That compromise was denounced, on 
the one hand, as unconstitutional and invidious; 
it was defended, on the other, as constitutional 
and right. It would seem, then, that the only 
thing that Congress could properly do, was either 
to repeal it, or let it alone, asthe one or the other 
sentiment prevailed. But, strange to say, Con- 
gress would do neither. 

Either, sit, would have avoided the mischiefs 
| which followed the passage of the Nebraska bill. 
Had Congress simply repealed its own law of 
1820, the former state of things would have re- 
vived. It would have fixed the condition of the 
Territory by its own solemn act, and have left 
nothing to be determined by the inhabitants. It 
is true that some violence would have been done 
to the prejudices and sentiments of the majority 
of the northern States. Perhaps, sir, their presses 
would have been lavish of complaints, and an 
anathema would have been now and then hurled 
against the authors-of the act. But, Mr. Chatr- 
man, from the constitution of our nature, men 
never quarrel long or fiercely upon mere porns 
of'speculation and theory. They may differ ever 
so much, but their differences are harmless when 
| they are confined to matters of abstract opinion. 
A controversy about the existence of an atmos- 
| phere ereinull aise moon will hardly ever lead to 
_ blows. It is only when opipion is to control con- 
duct, when something is to be acted upon as well 
'as talked about, that contention becomes eaget 
/ and fierce. 


n 











| "Phis, then, was the grave and fatal error into 


may hopefully mvoke the guidance and protection || which Congress fell. They apparently. believed 
of a kind and beneficent Providence for ourcom- |.the Missouri prohibition to be unconstitutional; 
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